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"= Seven Strokes under Par! 


IXTY-EIGHT, seventy-two, sev- 
S enty-three, seventy-two. So ran 
the story of Bobby Jones’s adven- 
ture at St. Andrews. And when the tale 
was told, this young American found 
himself victor in the British Open Cham- 
pionship by the generous margin of six 
strokes below his nearest rivals and 
seven under that common enemy of all 
—par. To tie the course record in an 
open championship as Bobby Jones did 
in his first eighteen holes, to start at the 
head and never be passed in a contest 
with the world’s best golfers, that was 
an amazing achievement. Jones was not 
only an ambassador from the golf 
courses of America to the golf links of 
Scotland, he was also a representative of 
the best that America has to offer in the 
personality and spirit of its youth. 
Elsewhere in this issue Lawrence F. 
Abbott gives from personal experience a 
glimpse of the surroundings and an ac- 
count of the traditions which gave such 
a flavor to the achievement of Robert T. 
Jones, Jr., in winning for the second 
time the Open Championship of Great 
Britain, 


The Second Flight to Hawaii 


Sh flight of Ernest L. Smith and 
Emory B. Bronte from California 
to the Hawaiian Islands was somewhat 
overshadowed by the Maitland-Hegen- 
berger success, The public also was 
somewhat disinclined to feel enthusiastic 
about the Smith-Bronte flight because of 
unfortunate incidents which indicated a 
lack of that precision and planning 
characteristic of everything that the 
Army flyers or Lindbergh or Byrd’s 
party did. Smith’s first attempt was 
almost a ridiculous failure simply be- 
cause someone had not secured an at- 
tachment to the plane the loss of which 
made exact navigation difficult. In the 
second flight the wireless news sent out 
by Smith when he was several hundred 
miles away from Hawaii to the effect 
that his fuel was exhausted and that he 
should have to land in mid-ocean proved 
to be a mistake. He had enough fuel to 
reach the Hawaiian Islands—and only 
Just enough. He crashed through a tree 
on the Island of Molokai (the leper 
colony) when he had used the very last 
drop of his gasoline. At once the ques- 


tion was asked, How did he reach Molo- 
kai if his fuel was exhausted cr nearly 
exhausted hundreds of miles away? 
Secretary Wilbur of the Navy put forth 
a premature criticism on the S O S mes- 
sages sent out by Smith, The actual 
fact as stated by Smith was that his 
pump went wrong and misled him, and 
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that it was impossible for him later to 
correct the first statement because the 
antenne of his wireless had been torn 
off when he was forced close to the 
water, 

Despite all this unsatisfactory and 
bungling work, Smith and Bronte made 
a remarkable flight, especially for ama- 
teurs. The accounts state that their 
flying time from California to Hawaii 
was even:a trifle better than Maitland’s 
—about fifteen minutes. While Mait- 
land had already broken the world rec- 
ord for a non-stop sea flight over 
about 2,400 miles of sea, it is possible 
that Smith has increased the record of 
non-stop distance a little more. To de- 
cide this positively requires such collat- 
ing of the courses taken by the two 
planes and the actual distances traversed 
as could be made only by experts on 
examination of all the factors involved. 

The lesson of this flight emphasizes 
the need of just that care and thorough- 
ness which the Army and Navy air ser- 


vices have given the men who (graduat- 
ing, so to speak, from their schools) have 
attained wonderful achievements this 
summer, 

The two flights to Hawaii have also 
shown the value of the radio-beam sys- 
tem, In neither case did the aviators 
get quite complete information as to 
position, but the fault was in the planes 
and not in the system. 


Still Camping on the Levees 


a, devastation, misery— 
these are the words used by a cor- 
respondent of the New York “Times,” 
Mr. L. C. Speers, to sum up the condi- 
tion he found along the Mississippi in 
Arkansas and Louisiana as the floods 
have receded. The homes left are not 
habitable; the growing crops are negli- 
gible; a cotton crop is not to be had this 
year; farmers here and there are plant- 
ing soy beans or other makeshift vege- 
tables in regions where corn, rice, and 
cotton are the staples. On the levees are 
still camping hordes of homeless people. 

The work of immediate relief was 
done promptly and efficiently. The 
people are grateful; but the coming 
months carry the threat of starvation 
and the possibility of epidemic disease. 

Secretary Hoover, the Red Cross, and 
the Governors of the afflicted States are 
working out plans of relief, credit, and 
sustentation. Rebuilding and _recon- 
struction are but beginning. It is evi- 
dent that the whole country must join 
in aiding in the gigantic tasks which 
confront the victims of the floods. 

The American people are generous, 
but when the high point of a catastro- 
phe has passed they are apt to turn their 
interest to new sensations. We must not 
forget that for many months to come 
the suffering and poverty in the devas- 
tated flcod region will continue. Mr. 
Speers sums up a general situation when 
he speaks of the people of one Louisiana 
town he saw as “facing, without money 
or credit, and in numerous instances 
without adequate food or clothing, a 
winter that carries with it a threat of 
destitution and starvation.” 


Snake Bite Peril Grows 


Pr will be news to most people that a 
venomous snake problem has arisen 
in America. To counteract this there 


has been established the Antivenin In- 
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stitute of America at Glenolden, Penn- 
sylvania, where, as a subdivision of the 
Mulford Biological Laboratories, there is 
a central laboratory and snake house for 
the purpose of producing remedies for 
bites by poisonous serpents. 

Until recently Brazil was the only 
country maintaining a laboratory for the 
production of antivenin, and Brazil is a 
long way off. The new enterprise is 
supported by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, the New York Zoological Society, 
the Philadelphia Zodlogical Society, and 
the Zodlogical Society of San Diego, 
California. Dr, Afranio do Amaral, who 
was an important factor in the success 
of the Brazilian laboratory is in charge. 
As the result of an automobile trip 
through snake regions, he contributes to 
the annual report of the United Fruit 
Company’s Medical Department an in- 
teresting chapter on the increasing dan- 
ger from snake bite. ‘Through the ex- 
perience gained on this trip,” he ob- 
serves, he has “come to the conclusion 
that there are annually in this country 
more than 1,000 cases of snake bite by 
poisonous species,” and he believes that 
“the mortality rate in such accidents 
runs from ten per cent in the Northeast, 
Middle West, and Northwest, to twenty- 
five per cent in the Southeast and 35 per 
cent in the Southwest” where the per- 
centage of bites is greater than anywhere 
else in the United States. Of course one 
thousand cases in a population of over a 
hundred million is proportionately very 
small. 

“Ophidism,” he declares, is becoming 
more dangerous here as well as in Cen- 
tral America because of the cleaning up 
of jungle ground for planting purposes. 
This, it seems, operates to increase the 
number of snakes as it develops a large 
supply of rodents upon which they feed. 
So in certain regions new peril multiplies 
not only to man but to domestic animals, 
Dr. Amaral figures the cattle loss in 
Texas due to snake bite at $1,000,000 
per annum. 

The institute wants snakes and wel- 
comes contributions of living specimens. 
In three months it obtaied venom from 
4,000 rattlesnakes, and a supply also 
from copperheads and moccasins. 


Orchestraless Chicago 


B ECAUSE they want and have been de- 
nied a hundred dollars a week basic 
pay instead of the eighty dollars they 
are getting now, the members of the 
Chicago Orchestra, founded by Theo- 
dore Thomas, have gone on strike and 
the orchestra has been disbanded. This 
ends, at least for the time being, one of 
the great orchestras of the world, Un- 
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der Frederick Stock the Chicago Orches- 
tra has attained a place of eminence. 
More than that, it has become a definite, 
composite musical personality. Its per- 
formances have had a character of their 
own. Such an orchestral personality 
cannot die without loss to the world and 


particularly to the city of which it has 


been a part. 

This casualty in the musical world 
illustrates a dilemma in which music 
finds itself to-day. On the one hand 
orchestral music demands more and 
more of the players, They have to be 
not merely extremely skillful, but also 
sensitive and responsive to a degree in- 
comprehensible to the non-musical mind. 
But skill is costly. Modern orchestral 
concerts cannot be self-supporting at 
prices which make them available to a 
large public. And as the appeal of mu- 
sic widens the cost of it is increased. 

Abroad they meet this dilemma by 
government subsidies. Here we meet the 
cost by the generosity of the wealthy. 

Should not orchestras be put on the 
same basis with great art museums and 
with universities? Then orchestral play- 
ers would be on the same footing as col- 
lege and university teachers, They 
would find their compensation partly in 
the prominence and the dignity of their 
calling. Some solution must be found; 
for generosity cannot long withstand 
strikes. 


Pacific Relations on the Pacific 


O- advantage—perhaps the chief 
advantage—of such a gathering as 
that of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
now in session in Honolulu, is that it 
acts as a megaphone or loud speaker. 
Ideas that have prevailed in one country 
sometimes reach no further than national 
boundaries because there is no adequate 
means of transmission. Newspapers do 
not always count ideas as news, and such 
ideas as they do consider of value as 
news are usually of the exceptional or 
sensational sort. Consequently, the pre- 


vailing opinion in one country fails to. 


find its way to another country just be- 
cause it is prevailing and therefore com- 
monplace. A meeting of people of va- 
rious nationalities, like that at Honolulu, 
may do great service by making news in 
one country of what is commonplace in 
another. 

This may prove to be the significance 
of such a speech as that made before the 
Institute of Pacific Relations on July 16 
by the Chairman of the Institute, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University. In particular, this may 
prove to be true with regard to what he 
said about the attitude of America that 
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brought about present immigration laws, 


He characterizes America’s present im- 

migration policy as “an attempt to main- 

tain the integrity of America.” And Dr. 

Wilbur explains this as follows: 

America’s experience with Euro- 

pean immigrants materially influenced 

the procedure followed toward those 

who came from Asia at a later period. 

The differences in race, culture, and 

habits made it easier to focus atten- 

tion upon them and to take more spe- 

cific action. In spite of the discrimi- 

nations that have already been put 

into effect there is a growing tendency 

on the part of the American people to 

deal on an equal basis with the inhab- 

itants of all countries but to insist 

firmly. upon the right of America to 

determine its own future population. 

I think it is safe to presume that the 

forces operating in American life will 

lead to the recognition that, while the 

people of other nations and other 

races may be different, they are in no 

sense inferior. ... 


So far Dr. Wilbur undoubtedly ex- 
presses a prevailing opinion, feeling, atti- 
tude of Americans. Whether that feel- 
ing will be expressed as he thinks it will 
be in legislation affecting all peoples uni- 
formly is, we think, doubtful. Equality 
does not necessarily mean uniformity. 
Dr. Wilbur believes that the quota law 
will ultimately be applied to Asiatics as 
it is now applied to Europeans. We do 
not think that necessarily follows from 
the view that Dr. Wilbur expresses. 
Ultimately, we hope, the quota law will 
be abandoned as an attempt to apply a 
mathematical solution to a human prob- 
lem. Some day the Government of the 
United States may acquire sufficient 
confidence in its own judgment to adopt 
immigration legislation which will admit 
immigrants that the country needs and 
can assimilate and no others. It will 
then be relieved from the demand of 
treating all nations alike by treating im- 
migrants not as masses but as individ- 
uals. 


The Vienna “ Revolution ” 
HE violent rioting that raged in 
Vienna on July 15 and 16 subsided 
as suddenly as it began, so that foreign 
correspondents who rushed to the Aus- 
trian capital found it quiet and peaceful. 
Thus, the New York “Times” writer was 
told by the editor of a Socialist paper 
that the general strike was demonstra- 
tive, not political, and that the Socialists 
did not want to get the Seipel Govern- 
ment out. He was also shown a munici- 
pal proclamation saying that the work- 
ers and police were now together pre- 

serving peace. 

This idyllic situation contrasts sur- 
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From 0. B. Nelson, Kendallville, Ind. From W. H. Du Moulin, New York, N. Y. 
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prisingly with the two days of riot. The’ 


workers’ immediate grievance was the 
acquittal of three Fascists accused of 
murdering a workman and a child. 
Early reports said that forty or more 
persons were killed and five hundred 
wounded in the street-fighting; that ma- 
chine guns were used; that the fine Pal- 
ace of Justice was burning; and that a 
real battle had waged around the Par- 
liamentary Buildings. Seipel, it was 
stated, had summoned the army to 
Vienna. The second day’s reports were 
equally alarming: they told of a paraly- 
sis of industry by general strike, of dis- 
affection in the army, of renewed rioting. 
Then on the third day of the revolution 
came astonishingly placid accounts of 
peace and order! 

The differences between the Govern- 
ment and the Socialists have been sharp 
for some time. The outcome of the last 
elections was awaited with many doubts, 
for they were hotly contested. The Gov- 
ernment retained its position in the 
country—with the Socialists remaining 
in control in the capital city of Vienna. 
So the dilemma of a powerful metropolis 
with an administration opposed to the 
Government, in a small country, was ac- 
centuated. That is the background— 
and hence the call for forces from out- 
side Vienna to check the rebellion. 

As regards the movement for union 
with Germany—the so-called ‘“An- 
schluss’—the revolt is likely to 
strengthen it, being cited as an indica- 
tion that the situation of the Govern- 
ment is menaced. But both the Pan- 
Germans and the Government and also 
the Socialists are understood to favor 
union with Germany—the former for 
political and economic reasons and the 
latter for industrial and trades union 
motives. 

The question is asked, “Could Austria 
be neutralized like Switzerland?” It is 
very doubtful, for the urge for economic 
union with either Germany or Hungary 
—or both—is strong. The great capital 
of Vienna finds it difficult to subsist, 
even though despotically and by force of 
arms, in a country shorn of nearly all 
the land it once held. 


The Russians Retreat 
from China 


OS igemep Boropin and other Bolsh- 
evik advisers of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists are said to have left Hankow, 
the capital of the radical Nationalist 
faction. This move is likely to be one of 
the highest importance in China’s civil 
war. If it means that all the various 
Chinese groups—radical or reactionary 
—have finally taken affairs into their 


rf 


own hands, it will be a distinct gain. 
There will be some promise of a genuine 
Chinese settlement of the problem of 
national control. 

A little while before the reported de- 
parture of Borodin, Eugene Chen, the 
Hankow Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
marked in an interview that “after four 
years of work in the Chinese revolution- 
ary cause Borodin needed a vacation.” 
The other Nationalists of the moderate 
factions headed by General Chiang Kai- 
shek and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang will 
probably not care whether he gets a 
“vacation” or a dismissal—so long as it 
lasts. Moscow—it is also rumored—is 
dissatisfied with the outcome of its part 
in the Chinese Nationalist movement, 
and has sent word to Borodin and his 
associates that they had better come 
home. That will be good news to all the 
friends of China. 

At the same time, the Hankow gov- 
ernment has “saved its face” by declar- 
ing that everything is going well in the 
territory under its command and that its 
forces will soon attack General Chiang 
Kai-shek and will surely capture Nan- 
king, his capital, within ninety days. 
Chiang’s soldiers, the Hankow spokes- 
men say, are only bound to him by the 
slightest loyalty and will desert readily 
to the other side. All these are asser- 
tions which observers will believe when 
they are proved. There has been no 
sign so far that any of them are true. 

The withdrawal of the Russians is the 
one clear step in advance in China which 
may lead to a simplification of the whole 
crisis there. 


Reformers in the 
Soviet Paradise 


HE Russian Communists—in recall- 

ing their agents from China where 
they have been taking part in the Na- 
tionalist movement—probably have been 
moved to some extent by the fight de- 
veloping in their own ranks. The gov- 
ernment faction headed by Stalin finds 
itself facing an increasingly fierce oppo- 


sition from the more radical faction 


headed by Trotsky and Zinoviev. This 
undoubtedly has embarrassed any ad- 
ventures in propaganda abroad. This is 
the more likely to be true since the opvo- 
sition appears to favor, for the mo- 
ment, a “reasonable” policy in foreign 
affairs. 

Within Russia the opposition stands 
for a militantly orthodox policy of Com- 
munism. Its program is based on divis- 
ion of the land of the richer peasants, by 
rental and other devices, together with 
credits and instruction for the poorer 
peasants, and on “less expensive” co- 
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ordination of industry together with ex- 
tension of the power of the trades union- 
ists. Hand in hand with this plan of 
fortifying the town factory workers 
against the country land-holders is to go 
a modified foreign policy. It is to in- 
clude increased facilities for foreign cap- 
ital, perhaps—this a little doubtfully—a 
broader view of the question of recogniz- 
ing foreign debts, and a relaxation of 
propaganda outside Russia. 

As regards the internal program there 
is sharp division of opinion between the 
Soviet Government and the opposition. 
But so far as the external program is 
concerned, it is the opposition and not 
the Government that has made most 
trouble. The foreign policy now an- 
nounced by the opposition is likely to 
open the way for the Government to do 
several things it might have been ready 
to do before except for fear of opinion 
at home. So, while a conflict is to be 
expected inside Russia over the treat- 
ment of the peasants—whom the Gov- 
ernment considers it necessary to placate 
so far as possible—a period of easier 
political relations between Russia and 
the western world may be in sight. 


A Double Celebration at the 
University of Paris 


iene workmen engaged in repairs at 
the University of Paris in 1893 un- 
earthed an old marble slab whose in- 
scription showed that on the eighteenth 
of March, 1627, the Cardinal Richelieu 
had placed the first stone in the build- 
ings of the new Sorbonne which was to 
flourish so wonderfully under his patron- 
age. That is to say, the indomitable 
cardinal who abandoned his red robe for 
the uniform of a musketeer before la 
Rochelle, in the course of the attack on 
the city charged his friend Francois de 
Harlay with the placing of the stone. In 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the renewal of life for the old 
Sorbonne, the University of Paris opened 
an historic exhibition on July 8 in the 
beautiful state reception rooms. 

The many museums and libraries of 
France, as well as private collectors, 
have lent their treasures to swell those 
now in the university archives, and one 
may read much further back than the 
aforesaid slab, which is accompanied by 
reports of the ceremony, and the designs 
and estimates for construction. There is 
in fact, lent by the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, the original charter of February 
2, 1257, whereby “Saint” Louis accorded 
Robert de Sorbon the privilege of in- 
stalling a school, on given territory. 

Accompanying this documentation of 
almost seven hundred years of uninter- 
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rupted university life are many paintings 
—of Robert de Sorbon, of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, of Richelieu, and with 
them pictures of the old Sorbonne, its 
ancient colleges, its chapel, its great 
court. 

It is these ancient colleges which lent 
importance to the second part of the 
celebration, the placing of the first stone 
in the British House in the Cité Univer- 
sitaire by the Prince of Wales. For the 
second time within six months the heir 
to the English throne visited the inter- 
national student city officially; for the 
Canadian House was inaugurated before 
the British was commenced, and is al- 
ready being occupied, It is as a car- 
rying over of this first form of the 
Sorbonne, when it was a coilection of 
colleges representing the many countries 
from which the students came, that the 
Cité Universitaire has for the historian 
its most intrinsic interest. An account 
of this new phase of an ancient organi- 
zation was given by Dr, E. F. Baldwin, 
of The Outlook’s staff, in The Outlook 
for the eighteenth of last May. “The 
Mother of Universities” has completed a 
cycle, and in the course of centuries has 
reverted to the aggregation of units 
which, unique in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, is unique again to- 
day. 


More Trouble in Nicaragua 


HEN United States Marines dis- 

armed the major forces of the 
Conservative government and the Lib- 
eral rebels in Nicaragua, it looked as if 
a period of at least quiet was at hand. 
But Colonel Henry L. Stimson, in nego- 
tiating the truce, must have counted 
without one obstinate Liberal leader, so- 
called—General Augusto Sandino. 

On July 1, General Sandino was re- 
ported to have seized the American- 
owned gold mine of San Albino, at San 
Fernandez, in which he had been, so it is 
reported, once employed. More than 
$700,000 is said to have been invested in 
the development of the mine. The 
owner, Charles Butters, asked for protec- 
tion through Minister Eberhardt, and a 
detachment of Marines was sent to re- 
capture the mine. Evidently they met 
difficulties, for on July 12 Major G. D. 
Hatfield, commanding Marines at Ma- 
nagua, the capital, sent an ultimatum to 
General Sandino. He demanded that 
General Sandino lay down his arms at 
once. The recalcitrant rebel refused, 
and on July 17 his forces attacked a 
small detachment of American Marines 
(39 men, dispatches say) and a “group” 
of Nicaraguan constabulary. American 
airplanes took part and Sandino is said 


to have lost about 300 men, mostly killed 
by bombs. 

Washington despatches have said that 
General Sandino has the reputation of 
being bent on forcing American action 
in Nicaragua. His reasons are not 


stated, but if they are political they are 


obviously to make it appear that the 
motives of the United States in Central 
America are imperialistic. In a letter to 
William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who transmit- 
ted a Nicarguan labor leader’s protest 
against American “imperialism,” Secre- 
tary Kellogg has declared that Sandino’s 
forces are “nothing but common out- 
laws” and have, so far as the Depart- 
ment of State knows, the support of 
neither of the political parties of Nica- 
ragua, 

The situation into which our Govern- 
ment has entered in Nicaragua is far 
from easy. General Rafael Nogales, of 
Venezuela, said recently, in an interview 
in Havana, Cuba, that rebellion in Nica- 
ragua is far from ended. General No- 
gales was on his way to New York after 
a visit to Nicaragua, where he conferred 
with Dr. Sacasa, the chief of the Lib- 
erals. He pictured Uncle Sam as sitting 
on the lid of a turbulent revolt which 
would surely break out again. 

It is not the pleasantest thing to be 
represented as imperialistic—but Uncle 
Sam could do worse things than save the 
lives of innocent people by sitting on the 
lid of revolution or banditry and guar- 
anteeing a chance for free elections. 


The Palestine Earthquake 


A earthquake in Palestine is not an 
unheard of thing, as references in 
the Bible and in Josephus show. That 
of 1837 was the last of great extent. 
The disaster of July 11th did its most 
serious damage outside of Jerusalem, in 
rural towns such as Hebron and Tiberias 
and to the eastward in Transjordania, 
which is under the British mandate. 
The deaths are about two hundred, the 
injured about four times that number. 
The town of Nablus (called Shechem in 
Bible time) suffered most severely. 

In Jerusalem itself the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was cracked, but not 
badly so, and other buildings tradition- 
ally commemorative of scenes in the life 
and times of Christ sustained similar 
injury. A survey of the conditions of 
historical or reputedly historical places 
will be made, and it is believed that an 
extensive plan of repair will be formed. 

A gratifying sequel of the disaster is 
found in the cabled statement that the 
common spirit of humanity in the face 
of disaster is inspiring speedy measures 
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of relief in which Jew and Arab, Mos- 


lem and Christian, are joining hands. 


Progress at Geneva 


T every international conference 
A the most despondent people are 
to be found among the newspa- 
per correspondents. Nothing seems quite 
so dark as an international conference in 
certain of its stages seems to certain men 
who have to write about it. Perhaps 
some day an habitué of what the head- 
liners call parleys will explain the reason 
for the depressing effect that the pres- 
ence of diplomats has upon certain jour- 
nalistic minds, Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, the fact can scarcely be 
doubted. The most successful confer- 
ence since the war, one of the most 
successful conferences ever held, was 
that at Washington which lasted from 
November 12, 1921, to February 6, 
1922. Yet there were times when cor- 
respondence sent out from that Confer- 
ence pictured it as on the rocks. By 
turns one nation and another were re- 
ported as plotting to scuttle the great 
ship Conference and let it flounder. So 
it has been with the Naval Conference at 
Geneva. Until the beginning of last 
week reports made it appear that if the 
Conference were to be saved from wreck 
there would be little left worth salvag- 
ing. Then on Tuesday the skies were 
reported as brighter, the weather more 
propitious, and the navigators more com- 
petent. Readers, however, must be 
prepared for the return of gloom. 

There is every reason for believing 
that the Conference at Geneva will not 
adjourn until something has been accom- 
plished. No one of the three nations 
there can afford to incur the odium of 
making such a Conference futile. The 
world has a right to expect of the three 
chief naval powers something definitely 
done to carry out what was well begun 
at Washington. 

If these three Powers were engaged in 
a race of armament against one another, 
possibility of success would be far more 
remote. But Great Britain, Japan, and 
the United States are not armed against 
one another. This Conference is not for 
the purpose of reducing the horrors of a 
probable or even possible war between 
any two of them. There is no suspicion 
much less is there hostility to be reined 
in and kept from running rampant. The 
United States is not trying to keep the 
British navy down because it is afraid 
of a future encounter with the British on 
the high seas. Nor has Japan any 
longer visions of a hostile American fleet 
in the waters of the Far East. These 
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three nations are simply attacking to- 
gether a common problem. It is a prob- 
lem of twofold character. It is a prob- 
lem of domestic expense, and a problem 
of world-wide armament. If all three 
can cut down their navies, or at least 
keep them from expanding, they will all 
three save money that they sorely need 
for other things. And if they succeed in 
that, they will set an example to the rest 
of the world in the limitation of arma- 
ment that will have its effect on the 
treasury of every government and on the 
heart of every people. 

The difficulty in reaching an agree- 
ment among the three nations is due, not 
to any diversity of ultimate aim, but to 
a diversity of naval needs. 

Great Britain has a far flung empire 
inter-connected with oceanic transporta- 
tion lines. If she is going to guard that 
empire she must protect those lines. 
For this reason she would like a large 
number of comparatively light cruisers, 
based on her numerous fueling stations, 
and capable of dealing with submarines 
and other raiders of commercial ship- 
ping. She would like also to limit the 
arms of other nations so that her own 
merchant vessels, armed with six-inch 
guns, could meet hostile craft on nearly 
if not quite equal terms. The United 


States has no such need for a large num- 
ber of small cruisers, but does need large 
cruisers with as great a steaming radius 
as possible so as to be as independent as 
possible of her few fueling stations, and 
with guns that can outrange those that 
could be mounted on a converted mer- 
chant vessel. Japan wants the larger 
guns but also the right to build a large 
number of smaller cruisers, and at the 
same time would be satisfied with less 
tonnage than would be her share if either 
Great Britain’s minimum or America’s 
maximum were adopted. 

That, roughly, seems to be the situa- 
tion at Geneva—three nations with a 
common aim but with diverse needs. 

There is nothing in the problem which 
good will combined with intelligence and 
industry cannot solve. 


A Great Discovery 


r NHE New York “American,” 
owned by William Randolph 
Hearst, has given birth to a 

great discovery. It is spreading its dis- 

covery over eight columns of type in 
almost every issue. It is, in short, 
shouting to high heaven the astonishing 
revelation that the Anti-Saloon League 
has been in politics. We feel like para- 
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phrasing a threadbare jest by saying, “If 
the ‘American’ had discovered that the 
League was not in politics, that would 
have been news.” 

The disclosure, which is claimed to be 
based on the secret archives of the Anti- 
Saloon League, shows thatt he League 
has tried to influence the vote of legisla- 
tors, that it has tried to secure the nomi- 
nation of dry candidates, and that it 
keeps a watchful eye upon the conduct 
of men who are in charge of enforcing 
the Prohibition Act. To accomplish 
these ends, the “American” says, the 
Anti-Saloon League spends about as 
much money each year for its campaigns 
throughout the United States as one of 
the tobacco companies does in pushing 
the sales of a single brand of cigarettes. 
Only the “American” does not phrase 
this latter fact in quite these terms. It 
announces that nineteen men control the 
expenditure of $67,000,000. On closer 
examination it appears that the expen- 
diture of the $67,000,000 ran over a pe- 
riod of some thirty-four years. 

The owner of the “American,” by the 
way, once wore a dry suit of clothes. He 
recently exchanged it for garments that 
are wringing wet. Of course the edi- 
torial policy of the “American” would 
in no way affect the accuracy or the bias 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Five eagles come home. 


Lieutenant George O. Noville, Commander Byrd, Clarence D. Chamberlin, Bernt Balchen, and Bert 


Acosta as they came up the harbor of New York after leaving the Leviathan 


of its news articles. The journalistic 
ethics of Mr. Hearst are such that his 
news columns and his editorial columns 
are completely divorced. The divorce 
law under which this separation has 
taken place sometimes, however, suggests 
that of South Carolina. 


Byrd’s Greatest 
Achievement 


ITH a welcome which filled 
the air with snowlike con- 
fetti and the streets with pa- 

raders and watching throngs, New York 
City received on Monday of last week 
Commander Richard E. Byrd and his 
three companions in the third of this 
year’s transatlantic flights, Lieutenant 
Noville, Bert Acosta, and Bernt Balchen, 
with Clarence D, Chamberlin, the pilot 
of the second flight this year to Europe. 

Of what Commander Byrd’s great 
flight means to aviation Major Conrad 
H. Biddiecombe, who himself eight years 
ago attempted an eastward transatlantic 
flight from Newfoundland, writes on an- 
other page. 


But Commander Byrd has contributed 
to something more than aviation. What 
that is may be discerned in a passage 
from his own writings. By the courtesy 
of the New York “Times” we are per- 
mitted to reprint from Commander 
Byrd’s copyright article which appeared 
in the New York “Times” for July 13 
these words of his: 


The extraordinarily stirring days 
we had in France following those 
hours in the night fog and storm when 
we faced disaster have had the effect 
of forcing our minds to thoughts be- 
yond the trying experiences we had— 
thoughts concerning international re- 
lations. 

After all, our flight was one of good 
will. Why, for example, has mankind 
inflicted on itself so cruel a thing as 
war? What relation have the wars of 
the past borne to the inscrutable 
prophecies of human progress? Could 
it be possible for any member of the 
crew of the America to see any of 
these French people, who have shown 
such hospitality to us, destroyed in 
any war? Surely not! 

Cannot I then say something for 


every patriotic citizen of our country? 
—for it was the people of our country 
whom they honored, it was the Ameri- 
can flag which we carried which they 
saluted. 

Any American who might have wit- 
nessed the spontaneous acclamation of 
the French people everywhere when 
they shouted from their hearts “Vive 
?Amerique!” would have felt exactly 
as we do. 

May it not be that aviation is an 
instrument of peace? It brings us 
closer together as neighbors and so 
brings greater knowledge of each 


other. And knowledge certainly 
makes for tolerance. Unfortunately 


physical proximity does not always 
make for mutual knowledge. 

Since I was 12 years of age I have 
been trained for war. It is not 
strange, however, that I am interested 
in peace, for our great country had 
not prepared me for aggressive war 
but for defensive. Incidentally, our 
navy is strong for peace. I shall al- 
ways, however, be most heartily in 
favor of adequate defensive prepara- 
tion. 

The fanatical pacifist is unattrac- 
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tive, though I realize he may fit some- 
where in the picture of life. His dis- 
cussion begins and ends with the 
statement that wars are hell and 
should be abolished at any price. He 
does not trouble to make an analysis 
of war and peace and discover what 
effect they have on the onward march 
of the human race. 

I want to say. here with emphasis 
that one of the first and most essen- 
tial things that must be done to tackle 
the problem of war is to make a scien- 
tific analysis of it so as to know how 
it has affected progress, how it may 
affect progress now and how it may 
affect the race in the future. Has it 
helped progress in the past? If it has, 
is it not unnatural that it should have 
done so. In the state of nature, ani- 
mal eats animal. The strong and swift 
survive. Cruelty is the rule. By this 
ruthless method nature produces fine, 
stalwart species and noble races. This 
method is hard for the individual but 
necessary for the races—cruel to the 
living but beneficial to the future. 
To-day has always been sacrificed for 
to-mogrow. 

But we must not forget that the 
whole effort of civilization has been to 
build a wall around itself to keep out 
this state of cruel nature and to find 
substitutes for ruthlessness and to or- 
ganize so that the cruel method of 
progress is not necessary. That, I re- 
peat, is the very essence of civilization. 

Is it not possible that our substitu- 
tion and increasingly delicate mech- 
anisms of civilization are gradually 
not only making war unnecessary but 
inefficient for purposes of progress? 

I cannot say that that time has 
come. Such changes come about 
gradually. It is clear, however, that 
at some time in the future wars will 
be vestiges of useful phenomena—just 
as are appendices and extraordinary 
acquisitiveness and vengeance of pri- 
meval man, 


If Commander Byrd were a mere vis- 
ionary, his words would lack force. If 
he were merely a skillful aviator, his 
deeds would lack significance. But he 
has shown himself capable not only of 
doing great deeds, but also of holding 
before himself an ideal toward which 
these deeds are leading. It is the man 
who is willing to give himself in war, if 
need be, for the sake of an ideal who is 
most likely to be able to direct the 
thoughts and ways of men to the 
achievement of that ideal without war. 
Mere fear of the horrors of war will 
never drive war from the earth. The 
only thing that will abolish war is that 
development of good will, understandiuig, 
and reason which will enable men to ad- 
just their clashing interests and har- 
monize their conflicting wills by other 
means than combat. And when war will 


have become, to use Commander Byrd’s 
phrase, “not only . . . unnecessary, but 
inefficient for purposes of progress,” the 
world will find that its happier state is 
due chiefly to the men who, like Com- 
mander Byrd, have combined vision with 
achievement, 


Selling Democracy to 
the Voter 


N the November elections of 1926 
I two-thirds of the possible voters of 
the country stayed at home, This 
is the more remarkable because for the 
two previous years an active campaign 
to prod voters up to do their civic duty 
had been made by several large non- 
partisan organizations, hundreds of 
meetings to “sell democracy” over again 
to the American people had been held, 
and countless tons of literature had been 
sent out to enlighten the voter. 

Puzzled at the negative results of all 
this effort, its inspirers sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to their own members asking 
its recipients to tell frankly whether they 
had or had not voted; and if not, why 
not, and what ought to be done about it. 
Sixty thousand answers were received. 
They have been analyzed and com- 
mented upon by Mr, John Hays Ham- 
mond, Chairman of the Department on 
Political Education of the National Civic 
Federation. 

Among the comments summarized in 
this illuminating document is one very 
short one which stands out like a light- 
house: “Have a real issue that every one 
cares about.” Most of the other reme- 
dies proposed say, in effect, ‘““Punish the 
non-voter,” or, “Coax the voter,” or, 
“Bribe the voter to vote by giving him 
a tax advantage.” One energetic re- 
former advises: “Hound people out and 
drag them individually to the polls. Also 
suspend railroad service to the suburbs 
for the day.” 

But the man who asks for a real issue 
is the one who sees what General Apathy 
really means. In a non-Presidential 
year, when things are running smoothly, 
when most of the political ideas the vo- 
ter is interested in are not up for discus- 
sion, when locally, despite the primary, 
there may not be any reai contest at all, 
the average citizen must be stirred up by 
something stronger than an appeal to 
party loyalty. 

Mr. Hammond recognizes this and 
proposes in its next campaign to employ 
intensive, individual effort rather than 
platform oratory and pamphlet publicity. 
Study of the things which should be 
vital in each State legislature and mu- 
nicipality will be put before the non- 
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voter. In a Presidential campaign it is 
easy to arouse interest and even excite- 
ment; but two years later, although 
many Congressmen are elected, the non- 
voter just yawns and later abuses the 
Congress to better which he was too lazy 
to walk a few blocks. 

One thing is certain, You will never 
force a man to vote by making a law to 
punish him if he doesn’t—or rather, he 
will vote once just to overthrow that 
law. Neither can you coax him with 
buttered party slogans, You must inter- 
est him! If you don’t, he will laugh in 
your face. And if you get him “good 
and mad” as the children say, while it 
may not help the particular political pol- 
icy you advocate, it will for once out- 
flank old General Apathy. 


Congested Highways 


PRESSING American problem 
A is the congested highway. With 

one automobile to every five in 
our population, if all our cars were in line 
they would form a procession approxi- 
mately 50,000 miles long, which, allow- 
ing for scant head-room, would reach 
twice around the world! Automobiles 
choke the streets of cities and popular 
routes from city to country. Connecti- 
cut, a pioneer in road-making, is con- 
stantly widening her roads, only to find 
them ever narrow. The speed advan- 
tages of the automobile are being lost in 
the delays due to crowding. 

What can be done about it? There is 
only one reply: More roads and wider 
ones, plus special highways for trucks. 
By moving at night trucks make some 
gain, yet this relief has been taken away 
by the expansion of bus lines. In some 
places the busses have replaced trolley 
cars, but in many others they are new- 
comers and add their long, wide. bodies 
to the crush. They also increase the 
dangers, hiding, as they do, the vision of 
motorists and usurping with the insis- 
tence of giants the right of way. They 


‘are particularly dangerous when drawn 


up to the curb. But they have come to 
stay. It is not the busses or the trucks 
that are at fault, but the roads. 

New road extension is a costly item, 
but it must come. Convenience has to 
be served. To delay a legion of motor 
cars for lack of facilities is to make their 
use more costly than the carrying 
charges for further construction. The 
world is on wheels, It insists on moving. 

Perhaps in time the air will relieve the 
earth of some of its transit burden, but 
for the moment the solution is in the 
hands of road-builders, and these are 
more than full. 
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The Grand Old Man of St, Andrews 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


T the present moment the battle- 
A ground of St. Andrews is as well 
known to all golfing Americans 
as Thermopyle, Bunker Hill, or Water- 
loo. Thermopyle may have its Leoni- 
das, Bunker Hill its Prescott, and 
Waterloo its Wellington, but what is 
their glory or their patriotism compared 
to that of “Bobby” Jones who has just 
won an unprecedented victory at St. 
Andrews—unprecedented because the 
victory makes this young American 
amateur champion of the world at golf 
for the second consecutive year. Hereto- 
fore none but a Britisher has achieved 
the honor of winning this blue-ribbon 
championship twice in succession, and 
less than a handful of amateurs have 
ever won it since the contest was inaug- 
urated in 1860 as an annual event. It 
calls for the highest skill since it is an 
“open championship,” that is open to 
professionals and amateurs alike. If my 
memory is not at fault the only other 
amateurs who in a span of sixty-eight 
years have succeeded in beating the 
professionals are John Ball, Jr., and H. 
H. Hilton, both Englishmen. But nei- 
ther of them equalled ‘“‘Bobby’s” feat of 
both capturing and in a successful de- 
fense retaining the highly prized cup. 

No sporting contest has such a de- 
lightful literature associated with it, not 
even cricket or prize-fighting, although 
George Bernard Shaw in “Cashel By- 
ron’s Profession” and George Borrow 
in “Lavengro” have paid their glowing 
and readable tributes to the “manly art 
of self-defense.” But the ancient and 
honorable game of golf is played at St. 
Andrews in an atmosphere reeking with 
literature and biography. The cricket 
oval at Lord’s is no different, in point of 
play, from that at Canterbury, and Dr. 
W. G. Grace could make his centuries on 
one well rolled and sodded pitch or 
crease as well as another. The tennis 
courts at the English Wimbledon or the 
American Forest Hills are as alike as 
two peas and the aces served by Helen 
Wills or William Tilden at Wimbledon, 
beautiful as they may be, are precisely 
similar to their aces at Forest Hills. 

On the other hand each of the eight- 
een holes of the old course at St. An- 
drews has its own traits, topography, 
allurements, and difficulties. Each shot 
is sui generis, calling for a special appli- 
cation of wit and skill, unlike in some 
detail any shot that ever has been 
played or ever will be played. What are 


sins for the ordinary player, such as 
“hooks” or “slices” or “tops,” may be 
turned into sublime virtues by the de- 
liberate intention of the golfing genius 
like “Bobby” Jones. No wonder that 
regiments of St. Andrews citizens fol- 
lowed him on his triumphant round of 
one hundred and eight holes which he 

















T. Werner Laurie, London 
‘*Old Tom’’ Morris 
He made a 94 at 83 


played with scarcely an error during the 
five-day contest. No wonder that “An- 
dra” Kirkaldy, one of the old veterans 
of the school of Tom Morris, exclaimed: 
“Mon, he’s nae gowfer at all. He’s juist 
a machine. In all my sixty-seven years 
I hae never-r-r seen such gowf.” 

St. Andrews is a small but ancient city 
of about ten thousand souls on the east 
coast of Scotland midway between the 
Firth of Forth and the Firth of Tay. 
Its vocation is golf; its avocation is edu- 
cation. It might boast, if it cared to, of 
the oldest university in Scotland founded 
in 1411, about three hundred years after 
Oxford and two hundred years before 
Harvard. But what it really boasts of, 
and justly, is the oldest golf club in the 
world, the “Royal and Ancient.” It is 
an historical fact that the royal line of 
Stuarts were golfers, and there is a tra- 
dition that the beautiful but wretched 
Mary Queen of Scots neglected some of 
her more serious duties for the fascina- 
tions of the game. The old course, over 
which “Bobby” Jones has just won his 
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glistening laurels is municipal property 
and anybody can play over it on pay- 
ment of a fixed and very moderate fee. 
But woe betide the player who does not 
strictly observe the rules, regulations, 
and etiquette established by the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club! This venerable 
and reverend body occupies a comforta- 
ble stone club-house near the first tee 
and is the fount of all golf legislation not 
only for St. Andrews but for golfers of 
every nationality in all parts of the 
earth, 

The golf democracy of St. Andrews is 
almost utopian. There peers and plow- 
men are ranked by the skill and charac- 
ter—character, mind you, is an impor- 
tant element in the ranking—which they 
display on the links. The long mid-sum- 
mer twilights of Scotland enable the 
artisans and clerks of the little university 
city to play after their work is done. 
Seated in a bay-window of the Marine 
Hotel which stands near the course I 
have seen at nine o’clock at night some 
of these artisans finishing their round of 
eighteen holes 

Two golfing incidents may here be 
related which illustrate the democratic 
spirit of St. Andrews—one came my 
way by hearsay, the other by experi- 
ence. “Andra” Kirkaldy (pronounced 
in broad Scots, Kercawdy) was one day 
playing with the Bishop of London, a 
very great personage. The Bishop got 
his ball into a terrible sand pit known 
by everybody at St. Andrews as “Hell 
Bunker” or “Hell” for short. By a mas- 
terly stroke with his niblick the Bishop 
extricated himself in one shot, a very 
creditable feat. Elated at his unhoped 
for prowess, the Bishop called to Kir- 
kaldy: “Andrew, did you see me get out 
of ‘Hell’ with my niblick!” “Yes, my 
Lord,” promptly responded the profes- 
sional, “and I’d advise ye to tak’ that 
niblick wi’ ye when ye dee!” 

My own experience justifies the repu- 
tation of the St. Andrews professional 
for unabashed frankness, Just before 
the World War I was playing a match 
over “the old course.” I was dormy 
when we came to the tee of the seven- 
teenth hole—known in St. Andrews lit- 
erature as the “station master’s garden 
hole” but called to-day by the news- 
paper correspondents “the greatly 
dreaded road hole”—and I needed only 
a half to win the match. In spite of the 
odds of half a stroke which my oppo- 
nent was giving me I missed a twelve- 
inch putt and lost the hole. My caddie, 
a white-haired ex-professional of seventy 
years, said nothing but unutterable dis- 
gust gleamed in his eye. He probably 
had a small wager on the match with his 
colleague, my opponent’s caddie. At the 








. eighteenth tee, pressing to make sure of 
a half this time, I topped my drive and 
my ball rolled into the “Swilcan Burn,” 
an ancient brook that crosses the course 
at that point. When my ball was re- 
trieved and I was safely over, but with 
the hole almost irretrievably lost, the old 
caddie came up to me and, like a stern 
schoolmaster administering a rebuke, re- 
marked: “Ye had no business to go into 
the bur-r-r-n, sir! Ye’ve broke my 
heart!” “But,” said I, “it isn‘t my 
business to put heart into you; it’s your 
business to put heart into me.” “I’ve 
had no heart to put into ye, sir,” was 
his sad rejoinder, “since ye missed that 
putt on the seventeenth green!” 

The University of St. Andrews has 
had some distinguished scholars and fa- 
mous men of the world connected with 
it. The names of Andrew Carnegie and 
Sir James Barrie are on the roster of its 
honorary Lord Rectors. But the one 
outstanding name at St. Andrews, the 
name that everybody knows and re- 
spects, is that of “Old Tom” Morris. He 
was called “Old Tom” to distinguish him 
from his almost equally famous son— 
“Young Tom,” whose promising genius 
was cut off by death in youth—a sore 
blow to Old Tom, 

Old Tom was born in 1821 and lived 
to be eighty-seven years of age. Thus 
his own experience and that of those 
great exponents of the game with whom 
he talked and played in his youth cov- 
ered a span of more than a century. To 
the ardent golfer of St. Andrews Tom 
Morris, not Gladstone, is “the grand old 
man.” His life has been written by a 
doctor of divinity to whom golf is ap- 
parently a second religion. Indeed, it 
was so with Old Tom himself. He was 
a respected elder of the Presbyterian 
“Kirk,” and was once honored by being 
sent to Edinburgh as a representative of 
St. Andrews at the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Only a Scotch 
Presbyterian can appreciate what this 
distinction must have meant. As green- 
keeper he presided over his golf course 
with all of the honor and integrity and 
much of the reverence that he displayed 
in the Kirk. Golf is not played at St. 
Andrews on Sunday. Old Tom once 
said to two protesting Englishmen: “If 
you gentlemen dinna need a rest on the 
Sawbath, the links does.” His two 
stamping-grounds, the kirk and the 
links, were inextricably mingled in his 
affections, Once when a visiting clergy- 
man preached an especially eloquent ser- 
mon in the church of which Old Tom 
was an officer, he said te the preacher 
after the service: “Man, ye missed nae 
short putts the day,” thus in a breath 
complimenting the perfection of the dis- 





course and confessing his own besetting 
sin on the links. Like Mrs. Battle he was 
for the rigor of the game. He did not 
believe in stymies and argued for their 
abolition, but he always played them 
because they were authorized by the 
rules of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club, the sanhedrim of golf. Both his 
skill and his sense of honor are revealed 
in a story related by his biographer, the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Tulloch, son of the 
well-known Principal Tulloch of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews. The whole 
passage, although rather long perhaps, is 
worth quoting because of the pleasant 
light it throws on the citizenship of St. 
Andrews, which, bound together by a 
common love of golf, was in truth a kind 
of fraternity: 


But amidst his work and golf play 
Tom got time to do something else. 
He found leisure to do a little bit of 
“courting,” and in time he took unto 
himself a wife. The girl of his choice 
was Nancy Bayne. Her father was 
coachman at Kincaple, or some place 
in the neighborhood, and they were 
married from Captain Broughton’s 
house at 2 Playfair Terrace, where she 
was then at service. The good old 
Captain, whom [I remember well, 
would, I am sure, give the young cou- 
ple as good a send-off as possible. He 
and Tom were old friends, and no 
doubt the Captain had a great respect 
for the bridegroom as well as for the 
bride. The following story is alike 
creditable both to Captain Broughton 
and Tom. It is said to have occurred 
at the High Hole. Tom was badly 
bunkered, and had tried once or twice 
to dislodge his obstinate ball, and 
playing two or three times. 

“Pick up your ball, Tom, it’s no 
use,” called out the Captain. 

“Na, na, I might hole it.” 

“Tf you do I'll give you £50.” 

“Done,” replied Tom. 

He had another shot at it, eye on 
ball and perhaps one on the fair 
Nancy. By some_ million-to-one 
chance the ball did actually go into 
the hole. 

“That will mak’ a nice nest-egg for 
me to put in the bank,” said the 
young fellow; and he tells how “the 
Captain, he put on a gey sarious face, 
nae doot o’ that, and passed on.” 

The Captain honorably turned up 
with the £50, but Tom resolutely re- 
fused to touch a copper of the money, 
remarking that the whole affair was a 
joke, and “he wasna raly meaning it.” 
No doubt the Captain remembered 
this when the marriage day came 
round. 

It was Principal Haldane who had 
baptised Tom, and probably the bride 
as well, who married them—“The 
Doctor,” as I have said he was called. 

The Doctor was a great favorite in 
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St. Andrews, and several stories are 
still told of him, For two of these J 
am indebted to a charming lady who 
knew him, and whom I am proud to 
call my friend. “Doctor or Principal 
Haldane,” she writes me, “was a 
bachelor, yet had a wonderful gift of 
drawing children to him, and few 
could give so interesting and attractive 
an address to Sabbath School children 
as he did once a month in one of the 
large halls of the Madras College, at 
that time. Many still remember his 
kindly face and simple, expressive 
words; parents as well as children at- 
tended to hear the monthly address 
from the white-haired minister. The 
one romance of his life did not pros- 
per. It is said that he secretly ad- 
mired, when a young man, a Miss 
Jackson, relative of a University Pro- 
fessor. Not having courage to pro- 
pose, he asked the lady to come and 
see his house, wishing to know if she 
approved of his pictures, furniture, 
etc., which she did. He then, in 
rather a hesitating manner, remarked 
that he rather thought there was still 
one thing wanting, hoping that the 
lady would understand and help him 
out; but she did not speak, so, after 
repeated attempts, he at last stam- 
mered out the remark that perhaps 
the only want was—a sideboard. And 
so it was all over, although friends 
suspected she would have been so 
pleased if he had said ‘a wife.’ So he 
remained a bachelor, the one romance 
of his life concluded.” 

In the days preceding the Disrup- 
tion of 43, when party feeling ran 
high, and it was well known that Dr. 
Haldane did not sympathize with Dis- 
senters, a report reached him that one 
of his parishioners named Charles had 
been guilty of thrashing his wife. The 
Doctor called to remonstrate with 
him, saying, “Charles, what’s this I 
hear about your being unkind to your 
wife?” To which Charles answered, 
“Weel, she’s aye rinnin’ to thae Dis- 
ruption meetin’s, neglecting the hoose, 
and I canna get ma meat.” “Ay, 
Charles,” said Dr. Haldane, solemnly 
shaking his head, a well-known habit 
_of his, “but ye must be judeecious, ye 
must be judeecious.” 

It was this fine old Scottish minis- 
ter, then, who married Tom Morris 
and Nancy Bayne, and no doubt he 
would counsel the young couple to be 
“judeecious.” And “judeecious” Tom 
has been all his days. 


Such is the spirit of St. Andrews, In 
no other city in the world, perhaps, are 
character and skill so universally recog- 
nized as the standards of measurement 
of the worth of a man. It is because 
Bobby Jones measures up to these 
standards in a singular degree, because 
he is “judeecious” and honorable as well 
as skillful, that his victory was acclaimed 
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at St. Andrews with as much enthusiasm 
and generosity as if he had been a born 
Scotsman. He maintains the fine tradi- 
tions of Old Tom Morris, who at forty 
years of age won the open championship 


48 in. 


in 1861 at Prestwick, and in 1904 at 
eighty-three years of age made the old 
course of St. Andrews in 94—-46 out and 
I had the pleasure of meeting 
and talking with him just after this fine 
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performance. May Bobby have as long 
and as honorable a career, both as a 
golfer and a citizen, as Old Tom Morris! 
No better wish can be offered in his be- 
half, 


Smith’s Southern “Gains” 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


Sun,” of Columbus, Georgia, is a leader of courage. He 
has spoken at times when the timid were silent. He has dared 
to say the unpopular thing that he believed to be true and 
necessary to be known. He has withstood, and by withstand- 
ing has educated, public opinion. His voice has cried for jus- 
tice for the Negro and has been heard beyond the borders of 
his State. 

He has therefore earned the right to be taken seriously as a 
force for the liberation of public discussion from the bonds of 
the conventional. 

In a recent editorial in his newspaper Mr. Harris takes up 
the cudgels against what he regards as religious bigotry. In 
particular he has vigorously opposed the course of the ‘“Chris- 
tian Index,” which is “the organ and property of the Baptists 
of Georgia,” in its method of discussing the fitness of Gover- 
nor Smith to become the President of the United States. But 
he goes further than that. He denounces the Volstead Act 
and makes it clear that he has no sympathy with prohibition, 
at least in its present form. He plainly shows his hostility to 
the Anti-Saloon League. He pictures Woodrow Wilson as 
finding “distasteful the idea of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which to-day has been haloed and set above the Bill of Rights 
and given preference above all the other laws of the land.” 


J ULIAN Harris, editor and general manager of the “Enquirer- 


And he concludes his editorial with this: “Let us remember 
that Alfred E. Smith in his opposition to the Volstead Act 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the great Woodrow Wilson, 
by whom it was vetoed.” 

In referring to this editorial Louis Seibold, in an article in 
the New York “Evening Post,” declares, “The Georgia editor 
concludes his denunciation of use of the religious issue with 
the assurance most comforting to Governor Smith’s Northern 
supporters, that his admirers in the South are rapidly increas- 
ing.” 

In the editorial itself, which we have received in response to 
our request for a copy of it, we do not find any such state- 
ment. Mr. Harris makes it very clear that he belongs to a 
smail minority in his attitude toward what he calls “The 
Bootleggers’ Protective Law—the Volstead Act.” If he be- 


- lieves that in spite of the overwhelming majority in favor of 


the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, there is a 
growing sentiment for Governor Smith, opponent of both the 
Amendment and the Act, Mr, Harris does not say so in this 
editorial. 

We have asked another Southern editor, well known to 
readers of The Outlook, Mr. George Fort Milton of the Chat- 
tanooga “News,” to tell us what he thinks of the alleged grow- 
ing sentiment for Governor Smith—THE Ep1rTors, 


is making no gains in the South. 

Developments of the last few 
months are not of a type to encourage 
the thought either that he will have sub- 
stantial Southern support in the next 
Democratic National Convention, or 
that, if he were to be the party nominee, 
he would keep the Solid South solid in 
the fall. 

Opposition to Governor Smith, in so 
far as it is grounded on his membership 
in the Roman Catholic Church, is on 
the wane, and we can all rejoice in the 
fact. The amount of Southern religious 
prejudice has been grossly exaggerated; 
the Klan is said to be far stronger in the 
North than in the South. 

The main Southern dislike of Smith’s 
nomination proceeds from his dripping 
wet views, his Tammany origin, back- 
ground and environment, and his general 
Manhattan point of view, and I see no 
diminution at all of objections on these 
grounds, In fact, it is stronger than a 
few months ago. If Smith is to secure 
Southern delegates, it will only be 
through careful manipulation of the se- 
lection of “favorite son” delegations, the 
personnel of which might be contrived 


S’ far as I can see, Governor Smith 


to be of men ostensibly for the favorite 
son, but really elected so as to be able 
at the earliest opportunity to desert the 
lightning rod for the foaming stein. The 
lure of a vice-presidential nomination 
might possibly be successfully dangled 
before one or two Southern “statesmen” 
greedy for empty honors. But I gravely 
doubt if Smith could win more than a 
score of delegates, if he were to make an 
out-in-the-open fight for them in the 
Congressional districts of the South. 


O= of the surest signs of Southern 
coolness to Smith is the recent 
emergence of a dozen Southern presiden- 
tial booms. So long as there was a gen- 
eral belief that William G. McAdoo 
would be entered in the 1928 fight, 
Southern favorite sons were slow to ap- 
pear. Parenthetically, it may be re- 
marked that Mr. McAdoo has given not 
the slightest indication as to what his 
1928 course will be, and that the chances 
of his getting in the fight are quite as 
good as of his remaining on the side- 
lines. If he should enter, it is my opin- 
ion that he would retain at least the 
Southern delegations he had at Madison 
Square, with the addition of Alabama, 


and parts of two or three other Dixie 
States. Mr. McAdoo’s mysterious silence, 
in addition to puzzling the Tammany 
sachems, has led to a general and regret- 
ful Southern belief that he will not crys- 
talize and focus Southern dry and pro- 
gressive sentiment. So there has been 
a general recourse to favorite sons, as 
a means of avoiding the Tammany 
man. 

The large list of possibilities being 
discussed shows the South’s anxiety for 
anyone other than Smith. Here in Ten- 
nessee there is talk of Cordell Hull, Con- 
gressman, former head of the party’s 
National Committee, and a great advo- 
cate of lowering the tariff. George, of 
Georgia, is being boomed in his home 
State. The Tar Heels are talking a 
great deal about Governor Angus Mc- 
Lean, whose North Carolina stewardship 
has been efficient and resultful; Virginia 
is anxious to do something for Governor 
Harry Byrd, brother of the noted avia- 
tor, and himself a man of force. 

In Kentucky there is talk of the 
State’s new Democratic Senator, Albin 
W. Barkley; Arkansas is expected to 
send Joe Robinson to the barrier again; 
Mississippi is even considering Pat Har- 
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rison, and Texas is wondering if Dan 
Moody is old enough to do the job. So 
you see, the South is looking for a can- 
didate; it doesn’t like at all the idea of 
Al Smith, 


O' the few sporadic Smith announce- 
ments, alleged to have been made, 
by Southern leaders, several were at 
once repudiated by those by whom they 
had been supposed to have been said. 
For instance, Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
was quoted as saying that his State was 
for Smith, a statement he quickly repu- 
diated; Burleson, of Texas, came out for 
Smith, to the amusement of Texas, 
which knew the wet record and failing 
strength of the former Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Underwood, once of Alabama, 
came out for Smith, but Underwood had 
not even dared run for his Senate seat in 
Alabama last year. 

These Smith announcements had a 
peculiar air either of being incorrect or 
prearranged, as some huge propaganda 


Some Scientific 


O the scientists engaged in the 

| many phases of research di- 

rected to one end—“America 
First in the Air”’—the Atlantic Flight 
made by Byrd, Balchen, Acosta, and 
Noville brought mixed emotions. 

On the one hand, there was the re- 
markably successful journey across three 
thousand miles of trackless sea with the 
aviators safely carried through well-nigh 
impossible weather conditions as a result 
of years of painstaking work by scien- 
tific minds, 

The obverse of the shield carries the 
picture of Byrd and his gallant com- 
panions hopelessly lost—seeing nothing 
but rain and blackness—hearing noth- 
ing from the anxiously waiting world— 
and at last being forced to descend into 
the sea after putting up a splendid fight 
to attain their goal. 

What, then, is the information gained 
by this magnificent effort? 

First—that this country to-day worth- 
ily upholds the traditions handed on to 
the younger generation by the pioneers 
of inventive and engineering attainment 
—Fulton, Edison, Bell, Ford, the Wright 
Brothers—and all those others who have 
put America first in various spheres of 
mechanical progress. This further dem- 
onstration shows that we have to-day 





machine at work. They bore the stamp 
of manufacture, and the South was more 
impressed by the repudiations than by 
the declarations. It looked as if the 
Smith boom was actively under way a 
year before the National convention, 
and as if Tammany henchmen were 
shelling unfamiliar woods. My own im- 
pression is that the Smith drive was 
premature, and ineffective, and that the 
deflation of the Tammany campaign has 
already perceptibly commenced. 


HERE is a good deal of Southern talk 

in recent weeks, that if McAdoo 
doesn’t run, Thomas J. Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, is the man the Democrats ought to 
nominate. This proceeds out of a very 
real admiration for the Senator’s cour- 
age and progressiveness. The South 
knows that he is a real prohibitionist, 
and will not stand for nullification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. He is re- 
garded as a social liberal and economic 
progressive, the sort of President the 
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South would be proud to have. The 
South respects Walsh’s devotion to the 
faith of his fathers; and it knows that he 
is no Tammanyite, no nullifying wet. If 
McAdoo finally refuses to enter the race, 
it would not be at all surprising to see 
Walsh amass a great block of Southern 
delegates. Donahey, of Ohio, is the next 
most likely candidate in the South, 

If Smith should by chance become the 
nominee, he would have a tough job in 
the South. If he came out of a presi- 
dential election without losing over 60 
Southern electoral votes, he would be 
lucky. In the border States he would 
have practically no chance at all. His 
nomination might have one good col- 
lateral effect—a real rupture of the Solid 
South would give a chance for a fine 
two-party system. This would greatly 
benefit the South’s political health. It 
would put an end to the Democratic 
party’s taking the South for granted, 
something that no longer can safely be 
done. 


Aspects of Commander Byrd’s 
Transatlantic Flight 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


airplanes and motors of the finest in the 
world and men equal to all demands that 
may be made upon their courage, re- 
source, and endurance. 

The second outstanding feature of the 
flight is the remarkable progress that has 
been made in the production of instru- 
ments to aid the acts of flying and navi- 
gating aircraft. The weather flown 
through by the “America” was of the 
kind usually described as “impossible for 
flying”—and it would have been impos- 
sible only a very few years ago; the in- 
ability to leave the ground on the part 
of the airplanes detailed to meet Byrd 
on his arrival is sufficient comment on 
the weather prevailing. The “America’s” 
successful flight through many hours of 
such weather before reaching European 
shores indicates the accuracy and relia- 
bility of the flying instruments of to-day 
—air-speed indicators, bank and turn 
indicators, climb indicators, compasses, 
radio equipment—all have reached a 
stage of development leaving little to be 
desired. 

The third phase of the flight lies in 
the old paradox—“an airplane flies on 
the ground,” and demonstrates again 
that history repeats itself; every vehicle 
that man has built has always been 
ahead of his facilities for using it. 


Stage coaches and automobiles were 
handicapped by the lack of roads in 
their early years, steamships by inade- 
quate docking facilities, railroad trains 
by poor road beds and imperfect signal- 
ing systems, and the airplane by defec- 
tive ground organization, which has not 
kept pace in the scientific sense with the 
vehicle itself. 

In the realm of pure research, there is 
vastly more to be done on the ground 
than in the air, to give the airplane it’s 
rightful position as a fast, safe, and eco- 
nomical form of transport. 

Byrd’s experiences and the data ob- 
tained by him will be a valuable coniri- 
bution to this research work, although 
the information was actually gained in 
the air; the future transatlantic passen- 
ger services, which must inevitably come 
within a decade, will be very largely de- 
pendent for their success upon further 
flights such as Byrd has made, all di- 
rected towards the collection of data of 
what may be termed of some scientific 
nature. 

It is of interest to note that the de- 
velopment of an organization for the 
ready collection of the widely varying 
items of information necessary to the 
establishment of passenger carrying air- 
plane service is now being set up by the 
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Anthony Fokker (right), designer and builder of the aircraft in which Commander 
Byrd flew over the North Pole and across the Atlantic, and the author of this article, 


Major C. H. Biddlecombe. 


The plane in the background is of similar type to that 


of Byrd’s (with Wright motor) but smaller 


Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, 

In this case the object of the fund is 
to develop modern passenger carrying 
airplanes operating over a regular route 
and providing a fund of experience on 
which both transcontinental and trans- 
oceanic passenger services may later 
draw, 

The difficulties experienced by Byrd 
illustrate vividly the comparatively slow 
progress made in scientific research di- 
rected towards the removal of the avia- 
tor’s severest handicap—bad weather at 
his intended destination. In this respect, 
the railroad and the steamship have been 
assisted by years of research work re- 
sulting in the production of automatic 
interlocking signaling devices for the one 
and submarine fog bells, radio compass 
stations, and leader cables for the other. 

There thus remains for science to pro- 
duce for the airplane the equivalent aids 
which will come from the combined 
labors of the meterologist, the chemist, 
and the engineer, and it may be haz- 
arded that for long distance air trans- 


port such as transatlantic flights of the 
future, the meteorologist will play an all- 
important part. 

It is by now well established that a 
high percentage of accuracy in weather 
forecasts for any given area can be 
reached by skilled observers familiar 
with that area and in possession of all 
the relevant facts governing the forecast. 
Given the work of the radio engineer in 
improving communications both from 
ground to ground and ground to air, 
there is no reason to prevent the success- 
sors of Commander Byrd from being 
fully informed of weather conditions for 
some hours ahead at any point between 
America and Europe. 

The last link in the chain will be 
forged by the chemist and the engineer— 
in producing lights which will be visible 
at short ranges under the worst condi- 
tions, after the airplane has been brought 
close to its destination by the radio com- 
pass and the leader cable. The successful 
use in marine work of these two aids to 
navigation has proved clearly their 
adaptability for airplane use, and a very 
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few years hence will see such installa- 
tions at all large terminal airports. 

The data obtained from the flight will 
be of the greatest value in determining 
some hitherto unknown factors relating 
to the wind directions and velocities 
normally prevailing across the Atlantic 
during the month of June. As is well 
known, the study of the upper air cur- 
rents has engaged the attention of me- 
teorologists to an increasing degree dur- 
ing the last few years, as, in addition to 
such knowledge being of direct value to 
the aviator using the upper air, the infor- 
mation obtained is of importance in the 
forecasting of future weather conditions. 

There is yet much to be learned re- 
garding the movement of the upper 
winds across the oceans of the world, 
and the temperature changes experienced 
at altitudes over the Atlantic—and simi- 
lar stretches of water—are also a some- 
what unknown factor at present. Byrd’s 
contribution to this knowledge will be of 
considerable interest to the weather bu- 
reaus of all maritime nations. 

A further phenomenon of the flight 
was the behavior of the compasses while 
the aircraft was in the vicinity of the 
iron mines on the coast of Spain. To 
mariners familiar with the northwest 
coast of Australia, the erratic indications 
of the compass noted by Byrd will be 
readily understandable. In the shallow 
waters of Cossack Bay on the Australian 
Coast, the presence of Jarge iron depos- 
its in the sea-bed, renders the magnetic 
compass useless, and Byrd’s experience 
would indicate that the magnetic. lines of 
force of the earth are distorted even at 
considerable altitudes in the neighbor- 
hood of large iron deposits. In the 
interests of scientific research, it is to be 
hoped that further information will be 
obtained to determine this point. It is, 
of course, possible that the errors of the 
compasses noted on the flight were due 
to electrical disturbances in the atmos- 
phere; the “America” flew through many 
storms, and the steel fuselage construc- 
tion may have resulted in the whole 
craft becoming magnetised, thus render- 
ing the compasses useless, There is an 
authentic case of this happening to a 
large flying boat, which was magnetised 
during flight through a thunderstorm 
and remained so for some weeks after- 
wards, rendering it impossible to use a 
magnetic compass on the craft. Com- 
mander Byrd’s experience may conceiv- 
ably have been due to the same cause. 

The net results of the flight, however, 
conclusively prove that American air- 
planes can fly almost anywhere under 
almost any weather conditions and that 
we need have no fears for the future of 
American aeronautics, 











General Custer and the Indian Chiefs 


By ELIZABETH BACON CUSTER 

















Keystone 
This is General George A. Custer, one 
of America’s heroic figures of the last 
century, who was killed by the Indians 
in the battle of Little Big Horn— 


est respect and deference was shown to the chiefs. 


WELL remember how the great 

chiefs of the Sioux came fre- 
quently to General Custer’s quar- 
ters at Fort Lincoln and held long 
conferences with him about the 
Black Hills. They urged that the 
white men must not go into the 
Hills, that it was dangerous and 
would bring on war. ‘The Indians 
deeply cherished the Black Hills. 
The country was so different from 
the dry plains and the Bad Lands 
because there was timber there and 
water and wonderful hunting. The 
chiefs said their people would fight 
to keep the land which had been 
promised them. The Indians de- 
spised the man who spoke with 
forked tongues, or broke promises, 
and after they were gone the Gen- 
eral would say, ‘“ The Government 
must keep its promises to the In- 
dians.”’ 

These Indian conferences were 
always given complete right of 
way by the General and the great- 

















Internaticnal 
and his wife, Elizabeth Bacon Custer, 
who graciously consented to write the 
accompanying introduction to Colonel 
Bates’s article 


The General always gave a feast for them afterward. 


He recognized a true nobility in the Indian character, and respected their feeling of attachment for 


their land. 


There was a time after the battle of the Little Big Horn when I could not have said this, but as the 
years have passed I have become convinced that the Indians were deeply wronged. 


The Red Man and the Black Hills: 


By COLONEL CHARLES FRANCIS BATES 


ESTERN Dakota, where 
President Coolidge is spend- 
ing the summer, has been a 


witness of three last stands. As nature’s 
giant internal fires in the center of the 
earth sullenly backed away toward the 
Pacific Ocean, they planted as their final 
defense the rear-guard of the Black 
Hills, a cluster of mountains in the midst 
of a prairie stretching far east to the 
Appalachians. It was for the Black 
Hills, revered home oi their Great Spirit, 
that the Indians, pushed westward by 
the advance of the white race, made 
their last stand for the land they loved. 
Only a few miles to the northwest, the 
snow-capped Big Horn Range of the 
Rockies looked down upon the brave 
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and tragic fight of Custer and his men 
as they made their last stand on the 
banks of the Little Big Horn. 

The so-called Black Hills are in real- 
ity the highest mountains between the 
Rockies and the Alps of Switzerland. 
They are covered with a growth of Nor- 
way pine which in the sunlight gives the 
impression of intense blackness, and 
from this comes their name. Extending 
around the mountains as an outer rim 
about a circle are the so-called Bad 
Lands, and around these again is a vast 
area of rolling prairie, rich with vegeta- 
tion and the finest pasturage. It is in 
this section that the sheep and cattle in- 
dustry has flourished. 

The Bad Lands have been described 


by General Sully, an early Indian 
fighter, as “the bottom of hell with the 
fires out.” General Custer, in referring 
to them, said that if a map were cov- 
ered with a number of ladies’ thimbles, 
base downward, one could get a good 
idea of the succession of barren knobs 
of earth and highly colored clay. This 
arid region is utterly without vegetation, 
and the earth is sometimes white, giving 
the impression of chalk bluffs, and again 
a bright crimson. From this red clay 
comes the brilliant paint which with his 
war bonnet and feathers made the In- 
dian a formidable figure when he 
mounted his fleet pony and started out 
on the war-path. 

Between the clay knobs or buttes of 
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the Bad Lands are deep chasms, some- 
times apparently bottomless valleys, of 
which a traveler has no conception until 
his horse rears suddenly on the edge of 
a precipitous cliff. These chasms remind 
one of Victor Hugo’s description of the 
sunken road of Ohain into which Napo- 
leon’s famous cuirassiers plunged during 
the Battle of Waterloo, but the com- 
bined cavalry of the world’s armies 
might be lost in these deep gorges of the 
Bad Lands. 


HE Black Hills region was the In- 

dian story land, the home of the 
religion of the great Dakota Nation, so 
sacred that they would seldom venture 
within its portals lest too much familiar- 
ity should displease the Supreme Ruler 
of the world. Their tradition was that 
the Great Spirit had set aside these Hills 
for his own private hunting-ground, and 
that fire from heaven would kill those 
who ventured within its dark and 
wooded mountains, 

The Dakota Nation, or the Sioux, as 
the French called them, originally had 
their home east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, but were pushed farther and 
farther to the west by unfriendly Indian 
tribes and by the early French settlers. 
As early as 1632 they were located 
chiefly in what are now the States of the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


HE modern period of dealing with 

the Sioux under the American Gov- 
ernment began with a treaty in 1815, 
which admitted the right of the tribe to 
an immense tract of land including much 
of Minnesota, most of the Dakotas, and 
a large part of Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Wyoming. Indian affairs 
were managed at first by the War De- 
partment, but later they were trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

The tribe was divided into the East- 
ern and the Western Sioux, according as 
they were east or west of the Missouri 
River. Those east of the Missouri, 
about ten thousand in number, settled 
down on farms and were peaceable and 
contented, adopting as far as they could 
the white man’s civilization. With the 
Western Sioux, the wilder and more 
restless members of the tribe, the Gov- 
ernment made a treaty in 1868 which 
secured to them the right to a vast per- 
manent area including the Black Hills. 
Most of these Indians were on reserva- 
tions set apart for them under the 
treaty. On each of these reservations 
there was an Indian agent appointed by 
the Department of the Interior, whose 
duty t was to furnish food and clothing 
to the Indians according to the terms of 
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Wide World 


The discoverer of gold in the Black Hills, Horace N. Ross, is remembered by 
; this monument in South Dakota 


the treaty. There were other Indians 
not on the reservation whose right to 
roam and hunt over lands set aside for 
the purpose of hunting was recognized 
by the treaty. The Indians on the res- 
ervation could get permission from the 
agent to join the roaming Indians for 
the summer hunting. It was during this 
summer season that the Indians had 
their great Sun Dance and other tribal 
ceremonies, 


a the ink was scarcely dry on this 
treaty of 1868 when it was broken 
in 1869 by the United States Govern- 
ment through a military order. It was 
announced that as a rule the roaming 
Indians would be considered as hostile, 
and therefore under military jurisdiction. 
This was a complete denial of their 
treaty rights. Yet the confusion of the 
Government in dealing with the Indians 
is shown by the fact that, in spite of 
this order, Congress, as late as 1875, 
was making appropriations of ten dollars 
each for the roaming Indians. 

But with the Western Sioux, whom 
from now on we shall call merely the 
Indians, the Government again and 
again broke its treaties. Whenever 
white men wanted the Indians’ hunting 


land for their own purposes, the Indians 
were told remorselessly to “move on.” 
Five times the Sioux were promised land 
“as long as water runs and grass grows,” 
but each time they were ordered on un- 
der the thin pretense of a cancellation 
of atreaty. The truth was there was no 
place for them to go, no place the white 
man did not want—except the Bad 
Lands, into which they might at last he 
hurled like Napoleon’s cavalry and for- 
gotten by all the world. One indignant 
chief said: “I have been moved five 
times. Why don’t you put the Indians 
on wheels so you can run them about 
more easily?” 

There was also failure to furnish 
proper food and clothing by the agen- 
cies, as had been promised in the trea- 
ties. Not a few of the Indian agents 
were either inefficient or corrupt or both, 
and all of them, good or bad, were un- 
derpaid. The result was that the cattle 
furnished the Indians for meat were 
often undersized and underfed, the flour 
was dark and of inferior quality, and 
the pork was sometimes so bad that the 
Indians received it with disgust and 
threw much of it away on the spot. 
There were times when the Indians were 
actually starving and were forced to eat 
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dogs, wolves, and ponies. It is no won- 
der that large numbers on the reserva- 
tion went out to join the roaming In- 
dians for buffalo hunting in the summer. 
Once when General Custer told one of 
the chiefs that he would try to get him 
a new agent, the chief replied: “We 
don’t want a new agent. Agents come 
here poor and get rich in a few years. 
If a new one comes, we will have to 
make him rich also. They may be good 
when they leave Washington, but when 
they get here they are damn rascals.” 
At the same time that the Indians 
were suffering from the maladministra- 
tion of the Indian agents they were be- 
ing deprived of their only means of 
supporting life by hunting the buffalo. 
It had been found that buffalo hides 
made splendid belts for machinery, and 
white hunters went into the Indians’ 
hunting country and mercilessly slaugh- 
tered the animals for their hides. In the 
years 1872, 1873, 1874, five million buf- 
falo were thus slaughtered in defiance of 
the treaties, which stipulated that white 
men were not allowed in the Indian 
country without the permission of the 
Indians. This brought about a situation 
very suddenly in which the Indians 
found themselves starving and helpless. 


N July, 1874, a Government expedi- 
tion went into the Black Hills to 
study the relation of the Hills to the 
adjacent army posts, with a view to the 
establishment of other posts to control 
the Indians. General Custer led this 
expedition, and he was accompanied by 
scientists who wished to investigate the 
resources of the country. It was on this 
expedition that gold was discovered. 
General Custer in his report was very 
guarded in his statements as to whether 
the gold was in paying quantities, and 
his geologist, Professor Winchell, stated 
that he did not see any indications of 
gold. Red Cloud, one of the leading 
Sioux chiefs, said that the Indians had 
known there was gold there since 1800. 
The news of gold in the Black Hills 
spread like a prairie fire. The popular 
interpretation of Custer’s cautious state- 
ments was that gold had been found 
“from the grass roots down.” Miners 
and prospectors rushed in, troops under 
Government orders rushed after them, 
burning their wagon trains and escorting 
them out, in an effort to guard the In- 
dians’ rights, and turned them over to 
the civil courts, which promptly turned 
them loose, probably with a mild injunc- 
tion not to do it again. Back they went, 
of course, as it was easy to evade the 
scattered soldiers. One man said: “I 


have been captured and sent out from 
I give the troops 


the Hills four times. 


more trouble in catching me each time. 
I guess I can stand it as long as they 
can.” 

In the summer of 1875 the Govern- 
ment sent another expedition into the 
Black Hills, under Colonel Richard I. 
Dodge, which made careful maps of the 
country and confirmed the finding of 
gold, 


HE Government soon recognized 
that the troops could not resist the 
pressure of the thousands of miners and 
settlers who were streaming toward the 
Black Hills. This country, after all, is 
a democracy, and the Government can 
only carry out the wishes of its people. 
Plans were immediately made to per- 
suade the Indians to give up their lands. 
This, of course, meant coercion. The 
Indians were in reality prisoners of war, 
and now, deprived of their means of 
self-support and furnished with poor or 
inadequate supplies, they were to have 
taken from them their sacred land, the 
home of their religion. It did not take 
very keen observers to see that war with 
the Sioux was inevitable. 

President Grant was not personally 
responsible for the situation which had 
been brought about. He was an earnest 
student of the Indian problem and de- 
sired to do the best thing possible for 
the Indians, He was wrongly advised 
that the Sioux would be better off if they 
were moved to the Indian Territory, 
where the Five Civilized Tribes had al- 
ready been settled. There was ample 
room for them there and some of their 
chiefs were willing to go, but Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull violently opposed 
the scheme, and aroused the war spirit 
of their followers to protect the rights 
which had been guaranteed to them. 

In December, 1875, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs gave instructions to the 
different Indian agents to notify the In- 
dians that they must all be at their 


agencies by January 31, 1876, or “a 


military force would be sent to compel 
them.” Owing to the shortness of the 
rations issued at the agencies, many of 
the reservation Indians had gone out to 
join the roaming Indians in the summer 
of 1875 and had not returned. The 
order reached them in the dead of win- 
ter and with a time limit so short that it 
was impossible for them to comply. The 
intense cold and deep snow, together 
with the weakened condition of their 
ponies, prevented them from making the 
long trips even if they had wished to do 
so. The messengers themselves who 
carried the order did not in some cases 
succeed in returning to the agencies un- 
til a week after the time limit set by the 
order. The object of the Indian Com- 
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missioner was evidently to enable the 
Army to strike the Indian villages before 
they could be moved, as they easily 
could in the spring and summer. Fair- 
ness to the Indians was not considered. 


HE story of the battles with the 
Sioux in 1876 is too long to go into 
here. Crook fought them in March and 
again in June, both times with little suc- 
cess, and on June 25 Crazy Horse and 
Sitting Bull wiped out Custer and five 
companies of the Seventh Cavalry as 
they were heroically attempting to carry 
out the War Department’s orders. 
Terry and Gibbon joined Crook later, 
forming a force of nearly four thousand 
men, and there was much marching, but 
no fighting. The Indians would not 
fight when outnumbered, their greater 
knowledge of the country and the ease 
with which they traveled making it easy 
for them to avoid the soldiers when they 
wished. 

Terry and Crook finally decided to 
separate, and Crook with two thousand 
men started for the Black Hills to get 
provisions for his men and to protect 
the settlers there. At Deadwood, a wild 
frontier mining camp, he and his men 
were received with joy. The number of 
white men in the Hills was now several 
thousand, and the Indians had cut them 
off completely from the outside world. 
Four hundred of the more scattered 
miners had during that summer paid 
with their lives for their defiance of the 
Indians’ rights. The Indians were not 
the only ones who committed atrocities 
in this frontier war. Scalps of Indians 
had been auctioned off in the streets of 
Deadwood amid great rejoicing. Crook’s 
arrival, even with his fatigued and half- 
starved soldiers, who had marched 
through twenty-two days of rain and 
had subsisted chiefly on horse meat, as- 
sured the settlers of protection and 
drove the Indians farther away. 

Not long after this the Sioux in de- 
spair gave up their rights to the Black 
Hills, receiving practically no return for 
them. The treaty of 1868 with the 
Sioux, signed by four civilian commis- 
sioners and four prominent army offi- 
cers, including General W. T. Sherman, 
had provided that no part of the Indian 
lands could be ceded to the whites with- 
out the signatures “of at least three- 
fourths of all the adult male Indians 
occupying or interested in the same.” 
This would have required at least six 
thousand signatures, yet only 241 names 
were signed to the treaty in which the 
Sioux gave up the Black Hills. It might 
have been contended that the treaty of 
1868 had been abrogated by acts of war 
on the part of the Indians, but the Gov- 
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ernment had been the first to break its 
provisions, and the articles of the old 
treaty were practically unchanged, ex- 
cept that the Indians were denied the 
right of hunting, and gave up the lands 
which the white man wanted. It was a 
case of the Indians taking what the 
white men were willing to give them. In 
February, 1877, President Grant signed 
the proclamation officially opening the 
Black Hills to settlement by the whites. 


HE finest part of the Black Hills is 

now included in a State Park which 
is named for General Custer. One nat- 
urally asks, “Why was Custer’s name 
given to this park?” Because his reports 
of the expedition which he led into the 
Black Hills attracted the attention of 
the whole country to their beauty and 
resources. It is true that he did not 
make the extravagant statements about 
the gold there which were attributed to 
him, but he did state that it had been 
found, and he thoroughly appreciated 
the possibilities for the development of 
agriculture and sheep and cattle raising. 
While others were claiming that the 
land in the Black Hills was unfit for 
white settlers, that it was not arable, and 
that the rainfall was insufficient, Custer 
persistently maintained that it was a 
valuable agricultural country, with an 


abundant rainfall and great possibilities 
for the future. His judgment has been 
abundantly vindicated. 

In spite of the possibilities he saw in 
the Black Hills, General Custer was not 
one of those who favored taking them 
ruthlessly from the Indians. In 1875 he 
said to a reporter of the New York 
“Herald” in New York: ‘The success 
of the reservation system depends on 
the Government keeping its promises. 
. .. The Indians have a strong attach- 
ment for the lands containing the bones 
of their ancestors and dislike to leave it. 
Love of country is almost a religion with 
them. It is not the value of the land 
that they consider; but there is a strong 
local attachment that the white man 
does not feel, and consequently does not 
respect. . . . He [the Indian] keenly 
feels the injustice that has been done 
him, and, being of a proud and haughty 
nature, he resents it.” 

General Custer was fighting the battle 
of the Indians when he courageously 
made the charges against Belknap, 
Grant’s Secretary of War, which helped 
to bring about and strengthen Belknap’s 
impeachment and subsequent resigna- 
tion. He was fighting the battle for 
them when he stated to a reporter of the 
New York “Herald” in May, 1875, that 
he knew, as the result of an investiga- 


This is the view from Harney Peak, the highest elevation in the Black Hills 


tion of the Stony Rock Agency, that 
some of the Indians there had actually 
died of starvation. He had offered to 
supply them with provisions from the 
Army stores, but the Indian Commis- 
sioner had refused to allow this. His 
dramatic death on the Little Big Horn 
drew the attention of the whole country 
to the wrongs of the Indians which had 
led to this deplorable and unnecessary 
war. He lost the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, but in the end he won the 
fight for fairer treatment of the Indians. 
The Sioux recognized this, and to-day 
they revere his name. The story of his 
courage and his manliness is told by the 
camp-fire of many a lonely tepee in the 
great Northwest. 


| pnreseapi CooLipcE is now in the 
midst of the Black Hills, with its 
memories of the Sioux and of Custer. 
The very atmosphere there is said to 
lead to creative thinking. The Indian 
problem is still a vital one, and the ap- 
pointment of every official, high or low, 
who deals with the Indians should be 
made with the greatest care. The Chief 
Executive of the Nation is in a position 
now to study the problem anew, and 
perhaps he will be able to work out a 
hetter solution than has yet been reached 
of the relations of the two races. 











The Code 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


ILL BEEBE’s home from isles of sun and mist! 
Will Beebe, sportsman, poet, scientist, 

And gay adventurer, whose eyes have known 

In fearless wanderings through every zone 

All forms of life, and death in many forms. 


We talked of perils faced in tropic storms, 
On land, on sea, and under-sea as well; 
But when we called on Will, said he: “I'll tell 
About the bravest thing I ever saw 
In wars of men or strife of tooth and claw. 
My hero is a lizard. 

“You will find 
His harmless little green, ant-eating kind 
Deep in Guiana jungles. 

“When they fight, 
As even lizards do, and right or might 
Prevails, the lizard who is beaten 
Thrusts out his tongue, the last ant he has eaten 
Upon the end; the victor takes that fee 
In ransom paid, and sets the vanquished free. 


“I marked my lizard in his leafy lair 

And greatly wanted him—the type is rare. 

He led a lively chase, until I cast 

My hat upon him, dived, and clutched him fast. 
I held him up, the little chap in green, 

The most courageous mite I’ve ever seen; 

He knew I had him, so he didn’t try 

To kick or squirm, but looked me in the eye 
And, unappalled though helpless in my grip, 
Ran out his tongue, an ant stuck on the tip! 


“What could I do? He trusted me;—and so 
I took the ant and let the lizard go.” 


The Two Autocracies 


Left and Right 


By NATALIE DE BOGORY 


of the 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW 
G once wrote that little impor- 

tance need be attached to the 
railings against evening-dress shirts 
when they emanate from a man who 
has never owned one. The protest be- 
comes serious only when it comes from 
those who have the frequent habit of 
dressing for dinner. 

The same can be said of revolutionary 
movements: when radical thought is 
sponsored by people who have nothing 
to lose by disorder and change, and a 
good deal to gain, in all probability, 
there is always room for skepticism and 
fear for the result. The means to ob- 
tain the result very seldom bear investi- 
gation. But when a _ revolutionary 


movement is started by the very people 
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whose interests it will eventually injure — 


it is always based on high idealism and 
probity in action. It is this fact which 
made the beginnings of the Russian rev- 
olutionary movement so striking, and 
which caused the profound split between 
the clean and idealistic revolutionaries 
of the old school and the unprincipled 
adventurers who’ jumped in to reap the 
loot in the moment of Russia’s disinte- 
gration in 1917. 

The men and women who started the 
revolt against the abuses of the defunct 
Czarist régime are gradually leaving us, 
and there is no doubt that with their 
passing the last vestiges of idealistic 
revolutionism are also fading out. The 
death of Vladimir Debogory-Mokrie- 
vitch removes almost the last of the so- 


called old revolutionists, Among the 
few who remain is Catherine Breshkov- 
sky, “Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution,” whose activities paralleled 
those of my father in the ’seventies, 
when so many of the young Russian no- 
bility, seeing the misery and need of the 
peasantry about them, decided to under- 
take to change the condition, Although 
there had already been an outburst of 
revolutionism in 1825 among the nobil- 
ity at Court, this later revolt was the ac- 
tual beginning of the movement which 
culminated in the overthrow of the Czar, 
unfortunately placing the destinies of 
Russia in the hands of people for whom 
patriotism did not exist and sacrifice for 
one’s country was nothing but an empty 
sound, 
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The Revolution of 1905 did net give 
my father the right to return to Rus- 
sia, and it was only the catastrophe 
of 1917 which opened wide the doors. 
All the old revolutionists—Peter Kro- 
potkin, Nicholas Tchaikovsky, Vladi- 
mir Bourtzeff, Debogory-Mokrievitch— 
pulled up roots and started for “home,” 
where their dreams of a free Russia were 
at last to come true. The story of their 
disillusionment is well known. Bourt- 
zeff was thrown in prison, and now lives 
in Paris. The others have all left us. 

It took five years of suffering and 
starvation before Debogory-Mokrievitch 
managed to get out of the Bolshevik 
paradise under a false name and an 
adopted citizenship. As a Russian and 
under his own name, it was impossible 
to leave. He returned to western Eu- 
rope an even greater enemy of revolu- 
tion than he had been before and an 
even firmer believer in the Russian 
peasant, the backbone and real power of 
the Russia of the future. 

In discussing Czarism and Bolshevism 
what my father always pointed out was 
the similarity between the two. Czarism 
demanded hats off before the national 
anthem. Bolshevism demands the same 
to the strains of the “International.” 

“Each tune is a good piece of music,” 
my father would remark, “but I dislike 
being forced to take off my hat to either 
one or the other.” 


U NDER the Czarist régime the class of 
officialdom was of stupendous pro- 
portions, profound ignorance, and co- 
lossal parasitism, Thousands of men 
of no ability rose to high situations 
through family connections and _ back- 
stairs politics. In no way fitted for Gov- 
ernment office, they represented a class 
of sycophants without parallel. And, as 
is always the case with ignorant people, 
they were thoroughly conservative and 
profoundly corrupt. The slightest orig- 
inality of thought or deviation from the 
ruling ideas was regarded as criminal by 
them. Corruption was proverbial, graft 
obtaining whatever a supplicant might 
desire. It was only natural that during 
the war this spirit led to such abuses and 
inefficiency as few other countries could 
boast, and every intelligent person in 
Russia was awake to the situation. Such 
writers as Gogol laughed at this class, 
Ostrovsky wove comedies about it, while 
Dostoievsky brought out the abuses in 
grimmer form. It was a national weak- 
ness, and one largely responsible for the 
disaster of 1917, 

Any system of government which 
lacks intrinsic ability and has no sup- 
port from the people must carry a 
stupendous police system with which to 
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maintain. itself. The “Third Division” 
was a widespread network of spies, pene- 
trating into every layer of society, a 
colossal police system. When the young 
revolutionists of | Debogory-Mokrie- 
vitch’s epoch were strong enough to 
represent a movement, entirely owing to 
the stupid persecutions of the Govern- 
ment, spies were introduced in their 
midst. Since that time this system has 
become established and several of the 
celebrated political assassinations were 
inspired by agents provocateurs of the 
famous Azeff type. All sincere efforts at 
reform were crushed ruthlessly, which 
resulted in the undoing of the régime, 
for no government can exist on force and 
corruption alone. To be permanent it 
must take into consideration the happi- 
ness and wishes of the masses. 


NDER Bolshevism the methods pur- 
sued are identical. The official 
class is tremendous, and just as little 
fitted for work as under Czarism. Its 
ignorance is just as profound, the cor- 
ruption, if anything, even more wide- 
spread, since the revolutionary Govern- 
ment, having no sense of its stability, 
exists on the principle of making hay 
while the sun shines. The same spirit of 
sycophantic acquiescence pervades the 
governing circles, since none but de- 
clared Bolsheviks are employed. The 
label is as rigorously demanded as it was 
under Czarism. And there is no doubt 
that just as liberal-thinking people 
worked under Czarism, so now Imperial- 
ists accept the Bolshevik label as a 
means of earning a living. The human 
comedy has not changed. Under Czarism 
the revolutionists received aid from the 
most unexpected quarters, now the 
Bolsheviki have hidden and unexpected 
enemies. The frequency with which 
Bolshevik agents sell out proves this fact, 
and the chiefs are aware of this, for they 
do not trust their employees. An elabo- 
rate system of spies spying on other spies 
has been built up until every Bolshevik 
seems to be a spy watching every other 
Bolshevik. Bolshevik secrets are sold at 
minimum prices, and only recently a 
chief of a Soviet bureau in one of the 
European capitals walked out with the 
papers of his own bureau, which he 
peddled about brazenly, thus disclosing 
the network of Bolshevik activities both 
in Europe and in the United States. 
This defalcation alone entailed the 
changing of codes, of secret addresses, 
and the wholesale shifting of active 
agents on the part of Moscow. 

In the days of revolutionary activities 
books were published abroad and smug- 
gled across the Russian border for dis- 
tribution. To-day vast quantities of 
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anti-Bolshevist literature are brought 
into Russia via secret channels and dis- 
tributed with the same secrecy and zeal 
as before. Under Czarism revolution- 
ists made secret trips to Russia for 
propaganda purposes, traveling across 
the frontier with the aid of contraban- 
dists. Now clever men, whom the 
Bolsheviki would hang on sight should 
they catch them, also make periodic 
trips into Russia, using the same contra- 
band methods of crossing the frontier. 
And now, as before, these messengers of 
an opposing policy are sought by the 
police and, if caught, handled without 
compunction. Perhaps the Bolsheviki 
are quicker to shoot without trial. 

The parallel in the police organization 
is just as striking. The famous Tcheka 
is an exact counterpart of the Third 
Division as to methods and activities, 
except that the former has exaggerated 
the evil in the system. Under Czarism 
spies were numerous, but they remained 
spies. Under Bolshevism so many peo- 
ple are forced to become spies that it is 
impossible to trust anybody. Denuncia- 
tion is the means of petty vengeance, 
and without doubt many of the indi- 
viduals who did the dirty work under 
Czarism are doing the same under 
Bolshevism. The prisons are just as 
crowded with political opponents and 
plots against the Bolsheviks are as fre- 
quent as they were against the Czar. 
The Siberian exile system is in vogue, as 
it was before, and always for the same 
crime—that of thinking differently. The 
system of agents provocateurs has been 
carefully cultivated and even developed 
further than it was under Czarism, for 
throughout all European and American 
cities exist salons to which unsuspecting 
people are enticed. Information is thus 
wormed out, a procedure easy in itself, 
since so many of the traitors come from 
the military and noble class, and many 
a courier sent to Russia on political mis- 
sions has been thus caught and executed. 


bigs serious Russians of to-day are in 
the same state of mind as were those 
of fifty years ago, except that they have 
changed sides. All the liberal-minded 
and revolutionary-thinking were in op- 
position to autocracy; now these have 
combined with the monarchists in their 
struggle against Bolshevism. Unfortu- 
nately, the absolutely united front 
among them is not possible, since among 
the monarchists there remain many who 
still dream of a return to their estates 
and the resumption of the care-free life 
of old. Fortunately, they will never 
present a force, since even among them- 
selves they are divided in allegiance 
between the Grand Dukes Nicholas and 
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Cyril, neither of whom the Russian 
masses in all probability desire or care 
about. 


pony has not really changed much. 
The old abuses exist—some less, 
others more. The nobility is gone, 
which, on the whole, is not a great loss. 
There never was any understanding or 
cohesion between the peasant and the 
Government, and there is none now. 
The Bolsheviki sell concessions, demand 
graft, suppress plots against themselves, 
and feed thousands of sycophants. The 
moujik still bends over his plow and 


plods through the day’s work. His only 
wish is to be left alone. The lack of 
schools for his children is just as acute 
as before and the teaching just as faulty. 
In the old days they were taught that 
the supreme being was the Czar, now 
Karl Marx has replaced him. 

“The peasant,” my father would say, 
“wanted the land, and not the nobility. 
He got the land and rid himself of the 
noble. He did not want Communism, 
being a small landlord, and he has not 
got it. He wants the Church, and has 
it more crowded than ever. The peasant 
household is sufficient unto itself and 
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the disintegration of the country has not 
touched it much. I am a firm believer 
in the moujik, the backbone of Russia, 
and so long as he remains uncorrupt 
Russia is not lost. The proletariat of 
the cities has been demoralized by the 
Bolshevik virus, consequently nothing 
can be expected of him. But the moujik 
lives on the land, and Mother Earth 
cannot be ‘bluffed’ by Marxian phrase- 
ology. The Revolution has undoubtedly 
developed some vices in him, but he 
knows that to eat he must work. And 
therein lies the hope and salvation of the 
Russia of the future.” 


France’s Empty Chair 


An Unofficial Spokesman Explains the Absence of French 
Delegates from the Party at Geneva 


And Is Reported 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


FRENCH friend has thus ex- 
A plained to me the absence of 
France from the Naval Confer- 
ence summoned by President Coolidge. 

“In considering naval construction we 
French are confronted, as you Ameri- 
cans are not, by the force of two facts: 

“(1) Inherent national need; 

“(2) The competition of other naval 
Powers, 

“As to widespread inherent need, 
Great Britain leads the world; she is, as 
we are, an Atlantic, a Pacific, and a 
Mediterranean Power, but she has very 
much larger coast and communications 
lines to protect. In coast-lines you 
come next; in communications lines, we 
do. Japan is the only Great Power 
with a larger mileage in coast than in 
communications lines. Finally, comes 
Italy. 

“It would not be easy to establish 
general relative ratios for the above dis- 
parate national necessities. 

“Even were that possible, one nation 
might specialize in battleships, another 
in cruisers, and a third in submarines. 
Under these circumstances, how would 
you reckon the relative strength of those 
fleets? 

“As to battleships, in 1922, at Wash- 
ington, your Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Hughes, did brilliantly obtain an agree- 
ment by yourselves, the British, the 
Japanese, the Italians, and ourselves on 
relative maximum tonnages. But he 
could not obtain them for other classes 
of craft—cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines. Ever since then we have smarted 


under the battleship-proportion decision, 
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unjust to us as compared with you and 
England, but especially as compared 
with Japan or Italy. Save Britain, no 
one of these Powers forms an empire 
stretching round the globe as does ours. 
Yet you now propose applying the bat- 
tleship ratio to the total tonnage in each 
category of cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, far more necessary to us, and 
your President has called a conference 
to discuss the matter. 

“We cannot reply favorably. Though 
the Washington Conference was a huge 
success in inducing economy, there 
would be no economy to us, we believe, 
even to discuss the matter as proposed, 
though we have met with considera- 
ble criticism from you because of our 
stand. 

“There are five reasons for our oppo- 
sition. 

I—A Conference Already at 


W ork 


“Tw the first place, with fifty-five na- 
tions of the world we are already in 
the process of discussing general arms 
limitations—land, sea, air. For some 
time a preparatory commission has been 
at work to make ready the agenda for 
the coming general conference. Now a 
special conference, composed of the chief 
naval Powers, to discuss the most impor- 
tant of armament problems would, in 
our opinion, be an unwarranted thrust 
at the general conference, and particu- 
larly at the equality of states, great and 
small. 
“Our first objection, therefore is that 
of the proposed conference. 


II—Battleship Ratio Imposst le 


* mane even were this general con- 

ference not an issue, we could not 
accept your President’s invitation. True, 
in 1921, we did, for we saw that a spe- 
cial agreement on capital ships by the 
few Powers using them was admissible. 
But we could not then have joined, and 
cannot now, a limited conference for the 
disposal of auxiliary craft in which all 
navies are directly interested. In this 
no arithmetical ratio, following that of 
battleships already agreed on, such as 
you suggest, should rule. Only a coun- 
try’s actual needs should rule. 

“Take cruisers. They are the class 
closest to capital ships and, next to 
them, the most expensive to build. In 
number and quality Japan outdistances 
us in them and could swoop down upon 
Saigon and snatch Cochin China from 


--us at any time she chose. As regards 


Italy, however, our cruisers’ strength, 
built and building, is considerably 
greater, as it should be. Of categories, 
the insistent need is in light cruisers, as 
demanded by protection to British and 
French world-wide trade routes. You 
Americans have no such need. 

“France is animated only by peaceful 
intentions. She does not want, nor does 
she need, any ship save for the purposes 
of patrol and defense. Nevertheless for 
such purposes she is compelled to con- 
struct a larger total number and a larger 
total tonnage of auxiliary craft than 
would be possible under the ratio sug- 
gested by your delegation at the present 
Conference. Instead of any arithmetical 
class ratio, such as you propose, we 
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study the requirements laid upon each 
vessel. That is why we have so large a 
number of submarines. 

“Our second objection to participation 
in the proposed conference is therefore 
one of individual need. 


I1I—Armament Interdependence 


‘/Tnirp, we stand for the principle of 

armament interdependence. No 
class should be a privileged class, as your 
proposal would bring about, and thus 
escape the general international tutelage 
arranged for the others. Therefore they 
should be dealt with simultaneously and 
as a whole. 

“Moreover, an average tonnage should 
nevertheless be determined, we believe 
with you; and also the limitation of 
quantity and quality of each battleship 
of each class should be determined con- 
sistent with freedom to every Power to 
control the type, number, and tonnage 
of the vessels best suited to its needs. 

“In this opinion Italy, Belgium, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia 
stand with us. On the other hand, you, 
England, and Japan would rigorously 
limit classes by fixing absolute maximum 
tonnages. 

“Our third objection is therefore 
based on economic interdependence. 


IV—<“‘War Potential” 


~~ in fixing the defense of each 
Power, no conclusion is just or 
practical, in our opinion, unless it takes 
into account “war potential,” namely, 
population, economic and financial re- 
sources, agriculture, industry, produc- 
tion, etc.-—all that contributes to de- 
velop an offensive or defensive force. 

“Here, again, Italy, Belgium, and the 
Slav states follow us; you, England, and 
Japan consider only the immediate 
means of defense. 

“Our fourth objection, therefore, is 
that we are bound to consider, not only 
ships, but everything that contributes to 
an offensive force. 


V—The Other States 


“| even suppose the Powers in- 
vited to the present Conference 
should agree, will the others follow suit? 
“In 1924, at Rome, did those not rep- 
resented at the Washington Conference 
of 1921-2 adopt the principle agreed 
upon at that Conference? As the decis- 
ions of the present Conference will affect 
seacraft more essential to them, the 
chances of agreement are proportion- 
ately less, 

“Our final objection, therefore, lies in 
the assurances already received from the 
Powers that they stand with us rather 
than with you.” 

Dijon, July 2, 1927. 








Tour 
Orient Ports 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 


$600 Y okohamaand return. Sail from Seattle 
returning from Yokohama to San Francisco 
via Honolulu. Or sail from San Francisco to 
Yokohama via Honolulu returning direct to 
Seattle. 


$750 Manila and return. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila, returning thru 
the same ports and direct from Yokohama to 
Seattle. Or Sail from Seattle for Yokohama 
and the other ports, returning from Japan to 
San Francisco via Honolulu. 


$1250 Round the World. Sail from Seattle 
direct to Japan or from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 


Enjoy the comfort and service of palatial President 
Liners. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Lux- 
urious public rooms. A world-famous cuisine. 
Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accom- 
modations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a 
ptivate yacht. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks 
from Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient and Round the 
World; every two weeks from Boston and New 
York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and Cali- 

tA fornia; every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and 
* Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


- Complete information from any steamship or 
railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


37 Broadway. «+ +. New York Dime Bank Building . . . ._. Detroit 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 110S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street . Boston, Mass. 514 W.SixthSt. . . Los Angeles, Calif. 








Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 





The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Stamps and Civilization 
By Don C. SEITZ 


HE progress of the world is bet- 


ter measured by the perfection 
of postal systems than any 
form of comparison. In “The 


other 

Pageant of Civilization”’* Mr. F. B. 
Warren sets out to show by the story of 
postage-stamps how the countries of the 
earth have advanced. He has done 
much more than compile a catalogue for 
collectors. 

Undeniably stamp collecting is the 
easiest of hobbies to acquire. Most col- 
lectors start with stamps as smail boys 
and then diverge into other fields. Yet 
stamp collecting holds a formidable fol- 
the head of which stands 
lis collec- 


lowing, at 
KXKing George V of England, 
tion of British and colonial stamps is 
considered the costliest and most ‘com- 
plete in existence, even though it lacks 
that most precious of all philatelic pos- 
sessions—the British Guiana one-cent 
issue, printed in black on magenta, of 
1856, for a specimen of which Arthur 
Hind paid $32,500, it is a pleasure to 
learn that his Majesty’s penchant for 
postal rarities has often made him poor 
for the moment. His collection is valued 
at more than $500,000. 

Other rulers who cultivate the fad are 
Alfonso of Spain, Fuad of Egypt, Albert 
of Belgium, Hirohito of Japan, Elizabeth 
of Rumania, Queen Maud of Norway, 
the Prince of Monaco, and the Mahara- 
jah of Gwalior. Plenty of princes enjoy 
the sport, including the Prince of Wales, 
the Prince of Piedmont, and the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, The English peerage 
includes many votaries of stamp collect- 
ing. 

Quite properly, Mr. Warren’s long 
saga of stamp lore begins with Christo- 
pher Columbus, who has been much 
honored in Latin-American lands with 
pictorial reproductions on _ postage- 
stamps, even though Spain itself proved 
ungrateful in his lifetime. Nor does 
Peru forget Atahualpa, Emperor of the 
Incas. The liberators of South America 
from Spanish rule come in for liberal 
display, though Pizarro and Manco 
Capac are not forgotten. Indeed, the 
stamps of Latin America constitute an 
almost complete historical panorama of 


1The Pageant of Civilization. World 
Romance and Adventure Told by Postage 
Stamps. By F. B. Warren. The Century 
Company, New York. $6. 
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its past. The troubled Central Ameri- 
can states have produced a notable pic- 
torial series. Mexico, Central and South 
America may be backward when meas- 
ured by North American standards, but 
they are not behind in certain forms of 
art—certainly not in statuary and 
stamps. 

France follows in order. She probably 
furnished the most interesting postal 
episodes in history during the famous 
Siege of Paris by the Prussian forces in 
1870-1, when balloons and carrier 
pigeons were kept busy distributing mail 
from and to the beleaguered city. Be- 
tween September 23, 1870, and January 
28, 1871, when the white flag flew, 
sixty-five ascensions were made, Two 
gas-bags were blown out to sea and their 
pilots drowned, One landed in Prussia, 
another in Norway, 1,950 miles away. 
It was an uncertain, exciting game. 
Something like 4,000,000 letters were 
thus transported. The balloons took 
out homing pigeons, and these brought 
back microscopic missives concealed in 
quills, to be enlarged 300 diameters by 
photography. One experiment, that of 
taking out dogs, in the hope that they 
might sneak their way back, failed. All 
the dogs were shot. The pigeons fared 
better. France and her colonies provide 
a vast and varied output for the collec- 
tor. Mr. Warren reveals that Louis 
Napoleon became the “Third” of his 
kind because the printers mistook three 
exclamation points on his proclamation 
for Roman numerals. He saw no reason 
to change, even though the Eaglet had 
never been on the throne. The error 
emphasized the durance of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty. : 

England, of course, vies with France 
in her far-flung enterprises. Here again 
the colonies afford the most interest, 
though the stamps that bear Victoria 
and her heirs are all commonplace. The 
Irish Free State stamps are beautiful in 
Gaelic designs. 

The law does not permit the repro- 
duction of United States stamps, so the 
chapter devoted to them is not colorful. 
The chronology tells graphically the tale 
of American expansion from coast to 
coast and overseas. Not all our Presi- 
dents have found place on envelopes. 
John Adams, Andrew Johnson, Chester 
A. Arthur, John Quincy Adams, Martin 


Van Buren, William H. Harrison, John 
Tyler, James K. Polk, Franklin Pierce, 
James Buchanan, and Millard Fillmore 
have all been overlooked by the en- 
gravers. None of these left many 
friends behind when they departed from 
ofiice, which explains the neglect. 

The Sandwich Islands in royal and 
republican days had excellent stamps, 
and the South Sea colonies of the sev- 
eral nations are also represented. Mex- 
ico’s progress is strikingly illustrated by 
its stamps. Indeed, a collection from 
our neighbor’s post office would be well 
worth having both for beauty and for 
historical value. Cuba too furnishes an- 
other line. 

So the tale goes on of the pioneering 
peoples, notably the Dutch, and down 
to the great World War, with its making 
of new nations even unto Palestine. The 
stamps of the distant East—Persia, 
China, and Japan—complete the charm- 
ing chronicle. 

One wonders, on completing the read- 
ing of Mr, Warren’s volume, how one 
small head can compass all he knows. 
Certainly here is set down an amazing 
quantity of accurate information, 

The post office, as Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot wrote and Woodrow Wilson 
amended for the inscription on the 
facade of the Washington edifice is in- 
deed: 

“Courier of news and knowledge, in- 
strument of trade and industry, promo- 
ter of mutual acquaintance, peace, and 
good will among nations, messenger of 
sympathy and love, servant of parted 
friends, consoler of the lonely, bond of 
the scattered family, enlarger of the 
common life.” ; 


Answers to the Sherlock 
Holmes Examination 


(See last week’s Outlook) 


1. Apparently in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. (See “A Study in Scarlet.’’) 

2. Living on a small farm on the 
Downs, five miles from Eastbourne. He 
is well, although occasionally attacked 
by rheumatism, (Doubtless due to his 
life in a cave on Dartmoor, while hunt- 
ing the Hound of the Baskervilles.) He 
is engaged in agriculture, bee-keeping, 
and the study of philosophy. (See pref- 
atory note to “His Last Bow.’’) 

3. “The Adventure of the Second 


Stain.” 
4, That while he had an erratic 
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knowledge of chemistry, geology, law, 


and music, and a profound acquaintance - 


with criminal history, he was totally ig- 
norant of many other branches of 
knowledge; for instance, literature and 
astronomy. He had never heard of 
Carlyle, and did not know that the earth 
went round the sun, (See “A Study in 
Scarlet.’’) 

5. No. Either Holmes was fooling 
Watson or else he bought the Five-Foot 
Shelf and took to reading on an extended 
plan. He cultivated a fine taste in liter- 
ature—he quotes Hafiz (“A Case of 
Identity”), he carries a pocket Petrarch 
to read on the train (‘““‘The Boscombe 
Valley Mystery”), he wishes to talk 
about George Meredith (same story), 
and he quotes Flaubert (“The Red- 
Headed League”), As for astronomy, 
he discusses with Watson “the causes of 
the change in the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic’ (“The Greek Interpreter”), which 
certainly sounds like astronomy to me. 

6. He spent two years at a college not 
named. (See “The ‘Gloria Scott.’ ”) 
The type of men with him there suggests 
Oxford. 

7. By no means. His creator seems 
to have adopted and exaggerated the 
public impression of him. Finally, 
Holmes is allowed ruthlessly to insult 
Watson and adopt the manner of Jolin- 
son to Boswell. (See “The Disappear- 
ance of Lady Frances Carfax.’’) 

8. In “The Lost Special” (as “an 
amateur reasoner of some celebrity at 
that date”) and in “The Man With the 
Watches” (as “a well-known criminal 
investigator”), both stories appearing in 
“Round the Fire Stories.” The lan- 
guage and methods of Holmes are un- 
mistakable, 

9, About thirty-two. Ten of them 
are: “The Adventure of the Paradol 
Chamber,” “The Amateur Mendicant 
Society,” “The Singular Adventures of 
the Grice Patersons in the Island of 
Uffa,” “The Tarleton Murders,” “The 
Singular Affair of the Aluminum 
Crutch,” “Ricoletti of the Club Foot 
and His Abominable Wife,” “The Inves- 
tigation of the Sudden Death of Car- 
dinal Tosca,” “The Arrest of Wilson the 
Notorious Canary-trainer,” “The Repul- 
sive Story of the Red Leech and the 
Terrible Death ef Crosby the Banker,” 
“The Addleton Tragedy and the Singu- 
lar Contents of the Ancient British Bar- 
row.” 

10. “The Musgrave Ritual.” 

11. “The Adventure of the Devil’s 
Foot.” 

12. “A Study in Scarlet,” “The Noble 
Bachelor,” “The Dancing Men,” “The 
Valley ol Fear.” 

13. Cigars in coal-scuttle, Tobacco in 
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YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar 
By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


HIS amazing book lifts the curtain on all the side shows 

of Main Street and lets you see precisely how The New 

Salesmanship and High-Pressure Advertising are separat- 
ing you painlessly from your money. Much of the fantastic hokum, 
deliberate falsehood, misrepresentation and quackery of the Wonder- 
land of Advertising is exposed—the book names cases, offenders and 
products by the score. 
If you are tired playing Alice in a Wonderland of hypnotic words 
and empty values, read this book. It should enable you to get more 
for your money than you ever have before. Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Dorothy Canfield and other noted critics have endorsed it. 
Facts are made as entertaining as a detective story, or a magician’s 
performance. This is one book that will tickle your funnybone 
as well as your bankroll. 


Just Published 
At all bookstores—$2.00 
The Macmillan Co. New York 
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ADVENTURE | 
MYSTERY ! 
DARING ! 


JUNGLE PATHS 
& INCA RUINS 


By Wm. Montgomery McGovern 


Author of To LHASA In DISGUISE 





Extraordinarily boldadventures 
in the unknown jungles of the 
upper Amazon and among the 
lost ruins of the Inca kings, told 
with the same brilliance that 
made “To Lhasa in Disguise” 
a world-wide sensation. 


Illustrated $5.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Wanted—Cartoons 


HE OUTLOOK wishes to receive car- 

toons from its readers, clipped 
from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name 
and address together with the name 
and date of the newspaper from which 
it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. 
Cartoons should be mailed flat, not 
rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for 
each cartoon which we find available 
for reproduction. Some readers in the 
past have lost payment to which they 
were entitled because they failed to give 
the information which we require. It is 
impossible for us to acknowledge or re- 
turn cartoons which prove unavailable 
for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook 
120 East 16th St. New York City 











toe of a Persian slipper. (“The Mus- 
grave Ritual.’’) 

14. Morstan. (“The Sign of Four.”) 

15. Three years. Traveling in Tibet, 
Persia, Arabia, the Sudan, and working 
in a laboratory in southern France. 
(“The Empty House.’’) 

16. His ancestors “were country 
squires, who appear to have led much 
the same life as is natural to their class.” 
But his grandmother was “‘the sister of 
Vernet, the French artist,” and he 
thought that the influence of “art in the 
blood, . . . liable to take the strangest 
forms,” led to his peculiar abilities. 
(‘The Greek Interpreter.’’) 

17. (A) Audited the books in some 
of the Government departments. (“The 
Greek Interpreter.”) But later he seems 


The Outlook for 


to have risen to much greater impor- 
tance as a sort of consultant on general 
information for the Government. (‘The 
Bruce-Partington Plans.”) (B) The 
Diogenes, in Pall Mall. 

18. A suggestion from old Mr. Trevor, 
J. P., in “The ‘Gloria Scott.’ ” 

19, Three murder cases: “The Adven- 
ture of the Cardboard Box,” “The Five 
Orange Pips,” “The Resident Patient.” 
Three robbery cases: ‘The Adventure 
of the Blue Carbuncle,” “The Naval 
Treaty,” “The Adventure of the Beryl 
Coronet.” Three other crimes: “His 
Last Bow,” “Silver Blaze,” “The Adven- 
ture of the Engineer’s Thumb.” Three 
cases without crime: ‘The Yellow Face,” 
“The Man with the Twisted Lip,” “A 
Case of Identity.” 


Fiction 


JOYKIN. 3y Michael Arabian. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. 2. 

An earnest but amateurish novel of mod- 
ern London. Joykin is a girl of the new 
generation who thinks the current formula 
of devil-may-care pleasure is good enough 
for her. After a false start at mating, the 
“rizht man” comes along, and she wakes to 
the discovery that life is more or less real 
and earnest. The rest of the tale tells how 
she releases herself from the false bond 
and joyfully accepts the true one. The au- 
thor has an unfortunate likeness to Michael 
Arlen in race, name, and theme. Two 
young Anglo-Armenians being sophisti- 
cated and British at the same time are 
more than a genteel sufficiency. 


DAPHNE ADEANE. By Maurice Baring. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

Maurice Baring is among the handful 
of living novelists now being sought by 
the collector of modern “first editions.” 
“Daphne Adeane” illustrates an odd quality 
in his work—perhaps the quality for which 
he is specially valued. A Victorian novel— 
with a difference. All of the materials to 
a certain point are the familiar materials 
of well-bred fiction as we knew it in the 
eighties and ’nineties—in the work, say, of 
Wiliiam Black. 

These are the nice English people of the 
upper middle class, with money enough 
and interests enough to make something of 
an art of living. They belong to the same 
world, if not precisely to the same set. 
Their circles are tangent and mutually 
aware of each other. Yet the most power- 
ful influence among them is memory of @ 
dead woman who, alive, had been a half- 
adopted alien, almost an outsider. Daphne 
Adeane, a woman without formal beauty or 
notable intellect or definable charm, has 
ruled through sheer. personality. All 
women have shrunk in her presence, and 
all men have bowed down. Here is the 
story of her ghostly reign over those who 
survive her passing, and over all who come 
into intimate relations with them. A novel 
of odd and insinuating effect. 

“AW HELL.” By Clarke Venable. [vod ar 
& Lee Company, Chicago and New Y $2. 

It was inevitable that a certain eae 
of camp-followers should come in the train 
of the recently revived interest in fiction 
concerning the World War. Mr. Clarke 
Venable is a lesser practitioner in the field 
cultivated with distinction by Leonard 
Nason, James Stevens, and Captain John 
Thomason. His novel is an earnest and 
conscientious but totally uninspired piece 
of work. A certain sympathy is inherent 
in his central character, Jep Brice, the 


backwoodsman who persistently trailed 
after the regiment from which his weak 
heart excluded him. When he is on the 
scene, the novel assumes a certain vitality. 
Without him, none of the usual parapher- 
nalia oi fussy officers, comic sergeants, and 
stock episodes of heroism in No Man’s 
Land is of any particular effect. 


History 


MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 
Vol. I—The Colonial Mind (1620-1800). Vol. 
1I—The Revolution in ait iea 
(1800-1860). By Vernon Louis Parrington. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $4 each, 

Here is fresh and original interpretation 
of the more influential tendencies in Ameri- 
can thought and sentiment from colonial 
days to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The main contributions to the complex 

thing known as Americanism the author 

finds to have been English independency, 

French romanticism and utopianism, the 

Goctrine of Jaissez-faire, nineteenth-century 

science, and Continental theories of collec- 

tivism. “The child of two continents, 

America can be explained in its significant 

traits by neither alone.” He portrays the 

growth and conflict of these influences, giv- 
ing point and vividity to his portrayal with 
personal sketches of the leading exponents 
of the various schools of thought. He dis- 
avows any particular concern with esthetic 
judgments; he has tried to understand 
what our fathers thought and why they 
wrote as they did, and, since time is not 
always a just winnower, he has found it 
necessary to dig into lost causes and for- 
gotten reputations. Though professedly 
written from a Jeffersonian standpoint, the 


Romantic 


- real attitude is ultra-modern, and the text 


indubitably dates itself as post-war. The 
exposition is strongly deterministic;- ideals, 
it would appear, if not based on economic 
needs, are at least fashioned by them. 
Though the author admits that his task is 
no May Day undertaking and that the 
attempt to lay bare the heart of a period 
has its many difficulties, his manner is 
briskly and even blithely confident. Hence 
there are judgments that to many will seem 
audacious and provocative, interpretations 
too simple to square with the facts, and 
terms too loosely used to mean what they 
ought to mean. The term “individualism,” 
for instance, so repeatedly stressed in ref- 
erences to the frontier, needs some quali- 
fication when applied to a society that 
demanded State aid for internal improve- 
ments, neighborly help in barn-raisings 
and crop gatherings, and in many of its 
ventures took on the character of group 
collectivism. ‘The work nevertheless is a 
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substantial contribution to the understand- 
ing of America. It is the fruit of wide re- 
search, of painstaking inquiry, and of a 
sincere purpose, and it is written in telling 
phrase. The personal sketches are admira- 
ble for their well-rounded compactness and 
their clearness of outline. It is a book 
which the serious student will read many 
times. 

SERFDOM TO BOLSHEVISM. The 
Memoirs of Baron N. Wrangel. 1840-1920. 
Translated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $4. 

“From despotism to the Duma, and from 
the Duma to demoralization,” might well 
have been the title of these interesting 
memoirs by a member of a most distin- 
guished Russian family, who spares neither 
side in his narrative. The people, treated 
as pariahs all their lives, came out into a 
flare of light that dazzled their poor facul- 
ties, while the aristocracy, enfeebled and 
stupid, could only persist on false courses. 
The outcome was world war and Bolsh- 
evism. A dreadful tale of human fallibility 
and failure. 

ON THE TRAIL OF RUSSIAN 
Frank Alfred Golder and Lincoln 
son. The Stamford University Press, 
ford, California. $3.50. 

This book covers the years 1921-3, and is 
made up of excerpts from the diaries of 
two American relief workers. It is an ad- 
mirable record of intelligent effort on be- 
half of humanity. There are picturesque 
glimpses of life in odd corners, especially 
Dazghestan. 


FROM 


FAMINE. By 
Hutchin- 
Stam- 


Politics and Government 


7. STRUGGLE FOR THE FALKLAND 
SLANDS. A Study in Legal and Diplomatic 
Shean, By Julius Goebel, Jr., LL.B., Ph.D. 


The Yale University Press, New Haven. $5. 
The diligent hunters for doctors’ degrees 
continue to delve deep and travel far. 
Probably there are few island groups in 
the world of less importance than the 
Antarctic Falklands, yet the volume re- 
veals a long. and complex struggle over 
their possession, out of which come sundry 
developments of international law. By 
right it would appear they belong to the 
Argentine Republic, but over them waves, 
and will continue to wave, the flag of Brit- 
ain. 


Boys’ Books 


THE HONOR OF DUNMORE. By Hawthorne 
a The Macmillan Company, New York. 
«fo. 

Boys are apt to think they don’t like his- 
torical tales, but they do if the tales are as 
good as this one. Mr. Daniel is writing a 
series about the knightly Dunmores of 
olden days. This one deals with the Eng- 
land of Henry VI and the siege of South- 
wark Castle. Combat in the field and at 
the siege, pageants and tilts of chivalry, 
love and romance, all move brilliantly in a 
vivid story of adventure and heroism. 


Travel 
THE LURE OF THE GREAT SMOKIES. By 
Robert L. Mason. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $4.50. 


Mr. Mason writes lovingly of the region 
in North Carolina and East Tennessee that 
is to become the Appalachian National 
Park. He knows his ground thoroughly 
and gives an attractive account of the 
great mountains, their distinctive people 
and historical background. That the fast 
decreasing forest area is to be saved is the 
welcome fact which gives this well illus- 
trated book special reason for being. 


BESSARABIA. Russia and Roumania on_ the 
Black Sea. By Charles ba Clark. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $3.5 

Dr. Clark has made east an authority 
on this subject. Bessarabia is chiefly 
known to America by Kishineff, its chief 


initiated the 


where the massacres 
great Jewish migration to this country. 
The author describes political and indus- 
trial conditions under the rule of Rumania, 


city, 


now in control of the province. Progress 


is visible, though it comes hard, 


Science 


BEING WELL-BORN: An Introduction to Hered- 
ity and Eugenics. By Michael F. Guyer. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $5. 

This is a new edition, revised after ten 
years, of an exceedingly able and compre- 
hensive study of the reproduction proc- 
esses of nature, the greater part having to 
do with the procreation of mankind. Plain 
language is used to convey valuable infor- 
mation. The book is adequately illustrated. 


THE SEVEN SEALS OF SCIENCE. 
Mayer. ' The 
$5.50. 

Dr. Mayer, a professor in Tufts College, 
has compiled a story of scientific progress 
that begins at the beginning and considers 
cosmic and human forces in their long re- 
lations. Biology, chemistry. psychology, 
and social science all come under his ken. 
It is a work of prodigious learning, popu- 
larly expressed. 


By Joseph 
Century Company, New York. 


Miscellaneous 
FRANCE ON TEN WORDS A DAY. By H. 
McCarty-Lee. Illustrated by Peter Arno. 


Simon & Schuster, New York. $1.75. 

Mr. McCarty-Lee is presenting “Perfect 
but Telegraphic French for the Ten Day 
Visitor Who Wants the Expressions, Ges- 
tures, and Customs of the Ten Year Resi- 
dent,” with almost the aplomb of Emily 
Post telling us how to be ladies and gentle- 
men for three dollars and a half. But at 
that there is much to be said for his sys- 
tem. This is what used to be called a 
“phrase book;” casting aside verbs, gen- 
ders, and other grammatical constructions 
whenever possible, he has listed enough 
words, idioms, and gestures to see the 
stranger through France without undo de- 
pendence on the traveler’s friend, the con- 
cierge. He wastes no time on that standby 
of the grammar books, “I see the pen- 
holder and the red bird on the white 
horse’s neck,” and concentrates on order- 
ing drinks in the latest slang. He does not 
explain how any one but a _ paralyzed 
Swahili can have difficulty ordering drinks 
in Paris, but that is beside the point. The 
French phrases, then, are apt and up to 
date. His foot-notes are funny, for the 
most part, and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. ‘The phonetic pronunciations are 
fearful and wonderful, but any one at- 
tempting to twist English vowel sounds to 
fit French ones has his work cut out for 
hirn. 

Even so, our hearts go out to the earnest 
student who, having learned exactly what 
to call a taxi-driver at three in the morn- 
ing (and how to pronounce it), can take 
no further part in the discussion that must 
inevitably follow. Perhaps, after all, the 
old method—‘the red bird on the white 
horse’s neck”—is best. 


Books Received 


THE NATURE OF MAN. By George A. Dorsey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1. 


THE STREAM.OF¥ LIFE. 3y i S. Huxley. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


is o THE OLD FRONTIER. By Marshall 
all. The Henry Alte ‘mus Company, 
i 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS. By 


John L. Myres. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 2.50. 2 
THINGS SEEN IN CANADA, By J. E. Ray. E. 


P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


THINGS SEEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 
By Clive Holland. 
York. $1.50. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
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Visit the New 


PRINCEo WALES 


HOTEL 


in the Canadian Rockies Adjoining 
Glacier National Park 


This summer will mark the open- 
ing of the beautiful new Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
National Park—adjoining Glacier 
National Park on the north across 
the international boundary in the 
Canadian Rockies. 


The completion of this commo- 
dious new hotel now enables 
tourists to achieve the thing long 
wished for — to enjoy in one 
memorable visit the fascinating 
outdoor sport of lake-bejeweled 
Glacier National Park and the 
awe-inspiring panoramas of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


After enjoying the thrills of an 
international vacation in Glacier 
and Waterton Lakes National 
Parks you can see ail the Pacific 
Northwest at slight extra cost 
via Great Northern. Low round 
trip summer fares now in effect. 
Mail coupon today for full infor- 
mation about an Adventure 
Land Vacation. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


SP we ee oe SH we we OH 
A. J. Dickinson, O.-7-27 
Traffic . 
Guene Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free books about 
the new Prince of Wales Hotel in 
Waterton Lakes National Park and about Gla- 
cier National Park. I am particularly interested ins 
O General Tour of the Parks 
O Pacific Northwest Coast Tour 
O Burlington Escorted Tour 
O Alaskan Tours 


Ww 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Ih ICE distinctions between various 
classes of bonds are drawn in 
an article in the “Guaranty 

News.” We reprint it herewith. It can 

be used as the basis for a game of “Ask 

Me Another:” 

Bond—An instrument which repre- 
sents a promise by a government, mu- 
nicipality, or corporation to pay a cer- 
tain sum on specified dates, usually five 
years or more, with interest at a fixed 
rate payable on regular dates—usually 
semi-annually. It represents no owner- 
ship in the issuing body. 

Mortgage Bond—A promise to pay, 
in the form of a bond, secured by a 
mortgage. In the event of failure to 
meet interest during its life, or principal 
and interest at maturity, the property 
mortgaged may be foreclosed and sold 
for the benefit of bondholders. 

Collateral Trust Bond—A bond se- 
cured by depositing in trust securities of 
other companies. . 

Municipal Bond—Legally authorized 
bond issued by village, township, 


Bonds and Bonds 


county, State, or territorial subdivision 
of them. 

External Bond—Government bond 
sold abroad as designated from money 
borrowed at home. 

Registered Bond—Has name of owner 
on face. Cannot be transferred without 
indorsement of owner and sending to 
transfer agent, where new bond is issued 
in name of new owner. Bonds may be 
registerable as to principal only, or as to 
principal and interest. 

Debenture Bond—Merely a promise 
to pay. 

Gold Bond—Payable in United States 
gold of present standard of weight and 
fineness. 

Guaranteed Bond—A bond of one 
company whose principal and interest 
are guaranteed by another corporation, 
with the guaranty appearing on the 
bonds. 

Bearer Bond—Interest during life and 
principal at maturity are paid to person 
or persons presenting the coupons and 
the bond, respectively. 


Serial Bond—Payable in installments. 
Method used in place of sinking fund. 

Refunding Bonds—New bonds to take 
the place of old ones falling due. 

Sinking Fund Bonds—Any issues that 
provide for setting aside specific sums at 
stated intervals to provide for redemp- 
tion of all or part of the issue or the 
debt that it represents. 

Dollar Bond—Foreign term for a 
bond of a face value of so many dollars. 
For instance, English bond issued in dol- 
lars instead of pounds sterling. 

Equipment Bond (generally called 
Equipment Trust)—Bond secured by a 


‘mortgage on railroad equipment. Under 


the Philadelphia Plan (generally used) 
title to equipment is vested in a trust 
company, and the equipment is leased 
by the corporation for annual rental suf- 
ficient to pay interest on outstanding 
bonds and to retire an agreed amount of 
principal each year. 

Income Bond—Interest is paid only if 
earned. Usually secured by last mort- 


gage on property. 


From Inquiring Readers 


geecsene ELEcTRIC is always inter- 
esting, and the recent split-up con- 
tinues to bring inquiries. This company 
has two classes of stock, the capital and 
the special. A letter from this depart- 
ment in answer to a reader’s inquiry 
sets forth the situation concisely: 

“The old $100 par value of General 
Electric was split, four for one, the new 
stock having no par value. The divi- 
dends on the new stock are. at present at 
the rate of 75 cents per quarter, with the 
additional payment of $1 per year in 
special stock. 

“The special stock is in reality a pre- 
ferred stock, par value $10, paying 6 per 
cent, with a callable feature which per- 
mits the company to redeem it at $11 
per share. The original purpose of the 
issue was to provide a security which 
employees would buy. 

“As to Electric Bond & Share, this 
corporation was a General Electric com- 
pany. It is a holding and managing 


corporation for public utilities. It is 


very highly regarded. Its present divi- 

dend rate is only $1 a year.” 

H’’ long should a nominal-dividend 
paying stock be held, assuming 

that it is a stock in a sound company? 

This question is raised by a reader 
in Massachusetts, who writes as fol- 
lows: 

“T have control of sixteen shares Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Securities Co. Was 
advised a year or so ago by a reputable 
banking firm to hold it, they thinking it 
was worth more than the prevailing 
price. Am getting tired of the meager 
dividend of one dollar per share per an- 
num. Even if it eventually is worth 
much more, would it not be advisable to 
sell and buy something with a better 
dividend record? It would appear that 
the controlling interests might do much 
better by the stockholders from the rec- 
ords of earnings as published. I was 
particularly annoyed when they issued 
some 6 per cent preferred stock a short 


time ago that they did not give the share- 
holders the opportunity of subscribing at 
par instead of selling it to bankers at a 
premium.” \Ve replied: 

“Were it in our power to declare a 
dividend, we would gladly do so. It is 
disheartening not to receive more than a 
dollar a share dividend from your Elec- 
tric Bond and Share stock. We do not 
understand just the reason for this. We 
believe, however, that the stock must, 
sooner or later, be placed on a substan- 
tial dividend basis, when it should, of 
course, appreciate above its present mar- 
ket level. 

“It is a good stock of a ‘long pull.’ 
The ‘pull’ is apparently unduly long.” 
W E have been asked by a reader on 

the West coast to pass on the 
following list of securities: 

Peoples Light and Power Co, 5% per 
cent Bond, due July 1, 1941, 

Central West Public Service Co, 5% 
per cent Bond, due Nov. 1, 1956, 
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Japanese Government 6)4 per cent 
Bond, due 1954, 

Est R. R. (France) 7 per cent Bond, 
due 1954, 

Virginia Public Service Co. 7 per cent 
preferred stock, 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 7 per 
cent preferred stock, 

Federal Water Service Co. 61% per 
cent preferred stock, 

Cities Service Co. common stock, 

North American common stock. 

Our friend explained that he is a 
technical man, associated with a manu- 
facturing company, and has a regular 
income in addition to his income from 
investments, 

We made this reply: 

“Your list is, on the whole, a good 
business man’s list. By this I mean that 
you have not bought high-grade invest- 
ment stocks and bonds, which as a rule 
have low yields. You have some stocks 
which are very close to the speculative 
line—viz., Virginia Public Service, 
Arkansas-Missouri Power, and Cities 
Service common. Your bonds are good 
bonds, and we see no great risk in Fed- 
eral Water and certainly none in North 
American. 

“We would suggest that for future in- 
vestments you consider either high-grade 
bonds or some of the best investment 
stocks or investment trust shares.” 


—_—_— 


H™ is a perfectly sound and inter- 
esting list of bonds and _ stocks 
made by a person who disclaims any 
knowledge of finance. “I have used,” 
she writes, “what judgment I have, and 
have bought issues promoted by respon- 
sible, conservative firms.” 
Here is the list: 
Liberty Bonds, 1st, 
Liberty Bonds, 2d, 
Liberty Bonds, 3d, 
Liberty Bonds, 4th, 
Annuities in Missionary Boards, 
American Public Service Co., 1st 
Mortgage Bond, 
Illinois Power and Light Co., 1st 
Mortgage Bond, 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Co., 
1st Mortgage Bond, 
Houston Lighting and Power Co., 
1st Mortgage Bond, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Mortgage Bond, . 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., 
Ist Mortgage Bond, 
Kentucky Utilities Co., 1st Mort- 
gage Bond, 
Swiss Confederation Sinking Fund 
Bond, 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
R. R. 7 per cent, 
_ U.S. Smelting, Refining, and Min- 
Ing Co, capital stock, 
United Drug, First Preferred, 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., capital stock, 
Northern Pacific, capital stock. 


She now comes to us for suggestions 
as to future investing. Our reply in 
part: 

“Your list of securities is excellent. 
You have bought both high-grade in- 
vestment stocks and bonds. 

“T agree that it is well to diversify, 
and would therefore not advise further 
public utility bonds to a very large ex- 
tent. 

‘“‘Have you considered the purchase of 
investment trust shares based on diver- 
sified and sound common stocks? 

“Real estate first-mortgage bonds are 
another form of security which yield 
well. They do not, of course, promise 
appreciation, as stocks do.” 

A SUBSCRIBER writes us a very inter- 
esting letter about Lehigh Valley 
Coal Certificates, 

“I formerly owned,” she says, “550 
shares of Lehigh Valley Railroad, and 
in accordance with the ruling of the 
courts which, you will recall, obliged the 
separation of the Coal from the Rail- 
road, I sold the Railroad stock, acting 
under the advice of the best authority I 
could find. Stock was sold some two 
years ago at 44. Before selling inquiry 
was made through responsible banks 
here, who made. inquiries from their cor- 
respendents in New York; also such re- 
sponsible concerns as Blair & Co., Na- 
tional City Company, etc. There is a 
very considerable difference between 44 
(the price at which I sold) and the re- 
cent price of some 121. 

“T do not wish to make the same error 
in regard to the Coal, yet I am rather 
nervous about the future of the coal 
business, especially Lehigh Coal. I 
cannot afford to own a speculative 
stock.” 

We made a careful study of the situa- 
tion, and reported thus: 

“Lehigh Valley Coal is a very valua- 
ble property, and, in our opinion, is likely 
to remain so and, perhaps, become in- 
creasingly valuable, as anthracite is util- 
ized both for heating and for the extrac- 
tion of its elements. In other words, 
while the coal business has its ups and 
downs, we do not regard the future of 
Lehigh as bound up solely with the fu- 
ture of the coal business as we now 
know it. 

“Earnings are somewhat irregular. 
You are doubtless very familiar with this 
and with the rates at which dividends 
have been paid. 

“We do not know enough about your 
circumstances to be able to advise you 
decisively. If you are in a position 


Every Time You 
Clip a Coupon 


FROM A 


SMITH BOND 


you appreciate more and more 
your investment 


Wh 2 Your income from Smith 
Vy ¢ Bonds is considerably 
above the average. 


Your safety in Smith 
Bonds is proverbial. 


YOU can depend on your interest 
regularly on the day it is due and the 
payment of your principal when your 
bonds mature. 


THESE are only a few of the reasons 
why Smith Bonds are universally 
appreciated and enjoy a World-Wide 
Reputation for Safety. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘ 6-35’ 


it contains detailed information about Smith Bonds 
and the safeguards that protect your investment. 


“YAe FH.SMITH @. 
SFounded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Boston ALBANY BurraLo 
MINNEAPOLIS St. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


DT) ee 6-35 
ADDRESS, 











THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools and 
Camps in U.S. and Europe. Preparatory, Finish- 
ing, Military, Collegiate, etc. Educators refer 
Boys or Girls or Parents here. Free Public Bureau 
—State Chartered. 20th year. FREE Advice on 
schools (07 szmmer camps) meeting needs. 
American Schools Association 

1212 O Times Bidg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago 


CAMPS - INFORMATION 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 
SCHOOLS 


New YorrR 













































GENESEE WESLEYAN 


Coeducational Boarding School of highest rank, among 
high hills of Western New York, near Rochester. Strong 
College mint eg Courses. Special Schools of Music, 
Commerce. Arts, Oratory, Household Crafts. Twenty 
experienced Christian teachers. Gymnasiums for boys 
and girls. All school activities. Moderate rates. Ninety- 
sixth year begins Sept. 14. Write for information to 


Dr. FRANK MacDANIEL, Box 90, Lima, N. Y. 














Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW PRELIMINARIES 


Thorough instruction in English, Geometry. and Latin. 
Emphasis on fundamentals. Students now preparing for 
the December examinations. Interview without obligation. 
FREDERICK Esser, 615 Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 











LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended, 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 
Chaperoned stay in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook ‘Travel Bureau. 
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Thrill of Life 


horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 

lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 


An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, or 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song ; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they become a type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 

Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 


” Kipling 


Authorized Edition 
New Form 
Sweeping Reduction in Price 


The publication of this authorized edition of 
Kipling’s works in a new form and at a new 
low price within the reach of every book 
lover and student, is a notable event in the 
history of book-making. 


A Wonderful Offer 


A rich nine-volume set of Kipling’s master- 
pieces is now available for you. Because of 
the extreme popularity of his works it is 
possible to publish these splendid books in 
large editions at a saving, of which you obtain 
the benefit if you act now. These books are 
a superb addition to any home library. They 
are uniformly bound in green fabrikoid, and 
beautifully printed on good paper and have 
a very clear type page. 


Send No Money Now 


Just send the coupon by early mail and re- 
ceive your set without a. penny of cost to 
you and without obligation of anv kind. 
Spend five days under Kipling’s magic spell. 
Then make your own decision. Act now, 
lest you forget and so miss this really great 
opportunity. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval and without obligation on my 
pat the 9-volume set of Rudyard Kipling. Within five days 
will either send you $2 as first payment, and after that five 


monthly payments of $2 each. Or I will return the books at 
our expense and owe you nothing. Five per cent discount 
or cash. 7-27-2 

NAME. .......cceccccccccccccccsccccccccccessccsecscecesese seeee 





where you can hold your stock without 
the assurance of absolutely steady divi- 
dend payments, but with the likelihood 
that, over a period of years, it will tend 
to increase in value, you should hold it. 
If, on the other hand, you need a more 
conservative investment, one which will 
not fluctuate and on which the earnings 
will be regular, you had better sell and 
not be surprised if the stock goes up or 
down after you have sold.” 





: ped insurance stocks are in many 
cases admirable investments, The 
only trouble is that information about 
them is not as readily available to the 
general public as is similar information 
about industrials, rails, and public utili- 
ties. From Idaho recently came an in- 
quiry about the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. We replied: 

“The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, to which you refer, is a well- 
established company. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1868. Its capital is $3,000,000, 
surplus $8,914,000. It paid 28 per cent 
on its stock in 1924, 25 per cent in 1926. 
It had, at last reports, over $585,000,000 
of insurance in force. 

“Stock of insurance companies of such 
character and standing are generally 
considered very good investments.” 

* a-yield of “only 5.33 per cent” a 

good yield? One of our readers in 
Pennsylvania questioned whether this 
return on his Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company stock was suffi- 
cient. He was attracted by the higher 
yield of Calumet and Arizona, which 
would be over 8 per cent. Our answer: 

“Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company is a high-grade invest- 
ment stock. You do not say at what 
figure you purchased it, but, assuming 
that it was at or near the present price, 
your yield would still be good. Such a 
stock as this proves its worth only if held 
for a considerable time—extra dividends, 
stock dividends, rights, etc., being likely 
to accrue. 

“Calumet and Arizona is semi-specu- 
lative, and we would not advise the ex- 
change unless you wish to have a more 
speculative stock.” 

6 granes names, here is a letter 
from a correctly suspicious reader. 
We print as a caveat to other investors: 

“From some unknown source an in- 
vestment company secured my name 
and circularized me regarding a ‘Finan- 
cial Forecast Service’ which they offered 
for a trial period of sixty days for one 
dollar, Suspecting that here was another 
case of a ‘fake’ investment house, I re- 
turned one dollar with their request, and 


The Outlook for 


secured by immediate mail a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of suggestions on the mar- 
ket. A neophyte would discover upon 
reading their data that they were spon- 
soring a Canadian mining proposition, 
adding enough additional information on 
standard stocks to cover up the disguise. 

“Within fifteen hours after receiving 
their mail they called me by long-dis- 
tance day rates, and attempted by high- 
pressure method to sell me some stock, 
stating that they had made arrange- 
ments with their ‘banking department’ 
to finance same—they were able to buy 
after the close of the market (Toronto) 
at the lowest quotation of that day, and 
would waive commissions, ‘The man 
who ’phoned was a typical ‘presser’ and 
guaranteed me profits within sixty days, 
and the usual buncombe of that crowd. 

“Needless to say, I did not buy.” 
Amen! 


‘‘T wou_p like your opinion,” writes a 

reader in Maryland, “of Electric 
Power and Light on the big board as a 
speculation. I can easily afford to buy 
100 shares.” 

While it is our function to consider in 
this Department chiefly investments and 
investing, we never hesitate to report on 
a speculation, no matter whether we are 
for or against it. In this particular case 
we said: 


“You are probably familiar with the 
general set-up and nature of Electric 
Power and Light. It is rated as specula- 
tive at the present time because it does 
not pay dividends and because it is a 
relatively new company, 

“We would regard it as a very good 
speculation, since the management is re- 
sponsible, real properties of great value 
are owned, and since, lastly, it is one of 
the companies which are under Electric 
Bond and Share supervision.” 

In other words, this is a speculation in 
real property and with real earning 
power. 


—_—— 


ce ° ° ° 
HAT information can you give 


me,” inquires a reader in New 
York, “regarding Lehigh Power Securi- 
ties. as quoted on the Philadelphia Ex- 
change around 1914?” 

Our reply: 

“This stock is rated as speculative be- 
cause it is not a dividend-paying com- 
pany. In our opinion, it is a ‘good spec- 
ulation.’ The company is supervised by 


the Electric Bond and Share Company, | 


and is a public utility combination, own- 
ing and operating valuable properties in 
eastern Pennsylvania. For a conserva- 
tive long-pull speculation the common 
stock is well worth considering.” 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


Copy for this section must 





60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


be received at least nine days before date of insertion 
































Hotels and Resorts 





Canada 


HOTEL BELVEDERE 


30. 000 ISLANDS, GEORGIAN BAY— 
? Hed fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, riding, golf; 5-piece orchestra; tennis. 


Booklet. A. G. PEEBLES, PARRY SOUND, Ont. 











Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright. airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 








Historic Colonial Home in Berkshires 
2 hours from N. Y._ Sleeping-porch 
available with meals. Private dining-room if 
preferred. No other guests. All conveni- 
ences, every comfort, in utifully appointed 
home. Details, rates, etc., 8,491, Outlook. 


District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, DC, 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 


Open to men and women. 














Maine 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Twenty-fifth season, June 15 to Sept. 15. 
Large wooded estate on seacoast. Bvoklet. 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


Heald Pond Camps 


Three miles from State road, Jackman to 
Quebec, reached by automobile. Excellent 
trout and salmon’ fishing both lakes and 
streams. Individual Log Cabins with pri- 
vate baths, electric lights and open fireplaces. 
Main dining-room, unexcelled table, Amer- 
ican plan. Trails to mountains and outlying 
camps. 1,600 ft. above sea-level. Ideal place 
for rest for those touring to Quebec from all 
Maine points. For rates and further partic- 
ulars apply to 


Omer G. Ellis, Proprietor, Jackman, Me. 


YORK CAMPS 


LOON LAKE, RANGELEY, MAINE 
Individual cabins, open fires, bathrooms, 
hot and cold water, central dining-room. 
Boating, canoeing, bathing, mountain climb- 
ing, and tennis. Automobile road and garage. 
Golf near by. Booklet on Request. 
Address J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


Quiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves and gardens. Booklet. 


MAINE Why not spend your 
vacation in the country 
on the open ocean? Rates $16, $18, $20. 
Louise Spilman. THE BREAKERS, Vinalhaven, Me. 























Massachusetts 


with trained 
A Graduate Nurse “ith i7jined 
will take mild mental and nervous patients 
j a beautiful situation, one-half hour’s ride 
rom Boston. Doctors on call. Price from 
$35 up; private bath if wanted. Situated 
apart from other dwellings ; no noise. Elderly 
People and shock cases given special atten- 





j tion. 8,487, Outlook. 





Massachusetts 


Hotels LENOX and 





BRUNSWICK3.c.. 


Write to The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 





New York City 


OTELBRISTQ| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms WITH BaTH 





Evening Dinner and 
Single — $3--34--$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
le $5 --$0--37 Luncheon . . .60 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll fee} **at home.’’ 








53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 








New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








AND 
Interbrook Lodge cottaces 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
Located on hill in spruces and pines, 500 ft. 
above village on trail to Mt. Marcy. Best 
moderate-priced hotel in mountains. 4()-acre 
farm in connection. Certified Jersey herd. 
1,500 ft. elevation. $18 per week and up. Illus- 
trated booklet on application. B. Tryon & Son. 





dirondacks 
Fenton House 4$)t2rtick 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Accommodations for tourists. Write 
for folder and particulars. C. FENTON 
PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 





Ideal summer resort with 


PINE-OZONE all home comforts. Cot- 
INN in the tages to rent. Special June 


ADIRONDACKS Prop.Jay, No Yo 





Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK. Prop. 





Vermont 


hester Delight- 
a “GG THE MAPLES ful 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water: bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


CAMP SINGING CEDARS 


For adults. Vermont side Lake Champlain. 
ats a on reques 











HELP 
WANTED! 


Are you in need of a 
Mother’s Helper, Com- 
panion, Nurse, Governess, 
Teacher, Business or Pro- 
fessional Assistant ? 


The ; Classified Want De- 
partment of The Outlook 
has for many years offered 
to subscribers a real ser- 
vice. A small advertise- 
ment in this department 
will bring results. 
The rate is only 


ten cents per word, 
including address 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 


t. 
S. HILL, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 


Tours and Travel 
ue beauty, fascination, and mys- 


tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning ‘“ Outlook.” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO | 
for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE e 1927 


National Hairdressers’ Tour 


LONDON — BERLIN — VIENNA — ROME 
September 3—8800 
sails 


October 4—8410 

October 4—8300 
STRATFORD TOURS 
4 Fifth Ave., New York 














bz 

















TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World. Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish ? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


























_ Tours and Travel 


& Meet Him! 


Distinctive Journeys 
Near East-—Sailing September 20. 92 days, 
Constantinople, Cairo, Jerusalem, Angora, 
Khartum, and off the beaten track places of 
interest. 

Round the World —Sailing October 15. 
173 days, timed for events and season—C hirys- 
anthemum Season in Japan—Easter in Pales- 
tine, etc. Contacts with leaders of various 
nations. 
South American Tour-—Sailing January 
19, including Inca Ruins. 
North African Tour—Sailing January. 
Leader resident of country. 

Write for details, rates, etc. to 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th St., New York City 


MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


Great Britain and Continental automobile 
service. Cars to drive yourself. inclusive 
tours, and hire of car with chauffeur only. 
Steamship accommodations. For booklets and 
details write to 578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Real Estate 
Connecticut 
Wouldn’t You Like this 80-Acre Farm 


to ramble on or sit in the shade of its wonder- 
ful maple trees? Located above Woodbury, 
in the Litchfield Hills, where cool breezes 
blow. Beautiful. unspoiled old colonial house, 
exceptional architecture. 10 rooms, six fire- 
places, old latches, etc.; bath, electricity, 
garage, barn, good land, quantities of fruit. 
House sweet and clean, furnished with an- 
tiques, ready for immediate occupancy. Price 
complete, $15,500, which is only half cost of 
replacing buildings. 
Rk. J. MARTIN, Newtown, Conn. Phone 275-4. 





























Maine 


ew England Farmhouse. On Maine 
coast, with 5 acres of land, only $2,250; 
photos. Ask for our illustrated catalogs. 
MAINE LAKEs & Coast Co., Portlaud, Maine. 


New Hampshire 
Cottage on Shore of Lake 


FOR SAL Sunapee, N. H. Fireplace, 


electric lights, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, boat- 
house with rowboat, garage, wood lot. Quiet 
and secluded, but with all the conveniences. 
Inquire of Mrs. MAuD MARSHALL, Almherst, 
Mass., or SARGENT & Co., Sunapee, N. 


FOR SALE Professional man’s home. 
. 25 acres, 9 rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 fireplaces, hardwood floors, furnace, 
electric lights, spring water, 800 square foot 
veranda; beautiful mountain views; village 
and Lake Sunapee 1 mile. Frui 














. Fruit trees and. 
small fruits, wood lot, barn, poultry house. 
Owner, Lock Box 20, New London, N. H 


New York 
FOR RENT 


My ADIRONDACK CAMP on Long Lake 


Apply Mrs. J. H.Woopwarp, Long Lake, N.Y. 











Pennsylvania 


, ANCESTRAL COLONIAL 
For Sale FARM HOME 


12-room stone house. 2 baths. Ideal sani- 








tarium or country home; woods. hills, 

streams. 1 hour Philadelphia. 8,493, Outlook. 
Vermont 

$8,500 Private or 


Mountain Estate tte! 


200 acres in Vermont mountains. Elevation 
1,812,600 ft. Superb scenery. Noted for 
hunting and fishing. Good roads. House and 
main buildings with ali modern conveniences. 
Abundant water supply and pressure; no 
windmills, _ Valuable wood lots. Green 
meadows. Fruit. Unexcelied country home, 
summer camp, or small hotel investment. 
Cc in price for cash. 8,407, Outlook. 








Real Estate 


Wisconsin 


VOR SALE—AT SACRIFICE — 
Academy building, modernly equipped, 

on campus of 12 acres with fine outlools, in 
central Wisconsin, suitable for school, sani- 
tarium, or home. W. M. ELLIS, Ashland, Wis. 














A Mart of the Unusual 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





DESIRABLE ne ge open for qualified 
—— The Davis Agency, Providence, 


INSTITUTIONAL ~ executives, —_social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 





HELP WANTED 





Direct from makers. 
an a sporting ma- 


Harris Twee al. Any length cut. 


Samples free. Newall 127 Stornoway, Scotland 








___ Rooms to Rent 
IN IN NANTUCKET Ler 


2 large connecting rooms with private bath. 
‘Also —s rooms by week or season, 





Faia sox 45, Nantucket, Mass. 





D TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, permanent, interesting work, 
auicic advancement. Write for free book, 

YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AH-5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

WANTED—Nursery governess to care for 
four children under nine in Cinciimati. Wish 
to fill position by August 15, by refined 
and educated woman. Address Mrs. Frederick 
V. Geier, Bay Head, N. J. 


HOTELS NEED 





WANTED—MATRON. Residential school 
for blind children ; location eastern city ; ex- 
ceptional ability and ——— ~ ae. ige of 
dietetics required. 7,931, Outloo! 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARTIST, middle-aged, eligible as teacher 
in private ‘school, copying pertraits, geneal- 
ogical work, typing manuscripts, oid letters, 
or as companion with light duties in house or 
garden. 7,927, Outlook. f 

COMPANIONSHIP in home of refinement. 
Upright elderly lady or gentleman. 7,934, 
yeni 

XPERIENCED English nursery gov- 
“une desires position. Children 8-8. Country 
preferred. Reterences, 7,932, Outivok. 

POSITION to teach ‘Poni or English by 
experienced teacher, M.A. Columbia, study- 
ing for Ph.D. degree. 7,930, Outlouk. 

YOUNG college graduate desires to be a 
traveling companion. Ww ill go abroad. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 7,933, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady of refinement wants position 
as companion. Best of references.  7,! 
Outlook. 

YOUNG lady wants position as governess. 
Best of references. 7 








ads 


7.929, Outlook, 


PRIVATE SCHOOL, LONG ESTAB 
LISHED, | EXCEPTIONAL RECORD. 
OFFERS OPPORTUNITY TOE 

ON SALE, LEASE, R PARINERSHID 
BASIS. 


7,922, oo Mg 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 








monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 
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“What do you regard as the highest duty 
Senator 
was asked. 
his country,” 
“and incidentally to keep getting 
re-elected, so that his country will not lose 
the benefit of his services.” 


From the “Epworth Herald:” 
When little Percival arrived at school on 
he carried the following 


Our sweet little Percival 
nervous child, and if he 
and he is likely to be naughty 
at times—just punish the boy next him, 
and that will frighten him so he’ll be good.” 
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“The Ghost of St. Louis.” 


From an exchange: 
“Pa, you remember you promised to give 
me $5 if I passed in school this year?” 


“Yes, Tommy.” 
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The average expenditure in America per 
person for 
is $18.15. 
for books is $1.10. 
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“Doctor, ain’t you 
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got some shoes 
in yo’ locker you don’t want? 


small 


said the doctor. “What size 


The amount of advertising in the United 
States has doubled in the past ten years, 
Francis H. Sisson reported at the Magazine 
Twenty-five per cent of this in- 
crease has come about in the past three 
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ter’s cold, 
And ride —— hobby some trinket of gold. 
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